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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
XXXVII. 
Do the truth you know, and you shall learn the truth 


you need to know. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


George Macdonald, a Scotch author and preacher, was born in 
Aberdeenshire in 1824. He is best known by his books, among which 
are “* The Seaboard Parish,” “Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,”’ and 
** Robert Falconer.’’ A current of religious thonght pervades his writ- 


ings in which a reaction against the Calvinistic tendencies of Scottish 
theology is manifest. 


‘IT IS MORE BLESSED.”’ 


GIvE! as the morning that flows out of heaven ; 

Give! as the waves when their channel is riven ; 

Give! as the free air and sunshine are given ; 
Lavishly, utterly, carelessly give! 

Not the waste drops of thy cup overflowing, 

Not the faint sparks of thy hearth ever glowing, 

Not a pale bud from the June roses blowing ; 
Give as He gave thee, who gave thee to live. 


Pour out thy love like the rush of a river 
Wasting its waters, forever and ever, 
Through the burnt sands that reward not the giver ; 
Silent or songful, thou nearest the sea. 
Scatter thy life as the summer shower’s pouring ; 
What if no bird through the pearl rain is soaring ? 
What if no bloom looks upward adoring ? 
Look to the life that was lavished for thee ! 
—Rose Terry Cooke. 


PEACE FROM A SOLDIER’S STANDPOINT. 


This address was made in the World’s Peace Congress, at Chicago, 
by General C. H. Howard, brother of General O. O. Howard. The 
copy is sent to the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL by a friend in 


Chicago. 

THE subject assigned me—‘‘ Reasons for Arbitration from 
the Point of View of a Military Man’’—admits of a 
much more elaborate treatment than the time for a single 
paper would permit. I have therefore selected two special 
fields of observation: one the modern appliances of war- 
fare with their increased and constantly increasing facili- 
ties for killing ; the other the histories of wars and bat- 
tles as they are written for popular use. My thought is 
that a military man or a man whose experiences have 
made him a participator and personal observer of battles 
will take a different view of these two fields of observa- 
tion from that taken by most other persons and hence 
may derive not perhaps new reasons for arbitration but 
add to the old and well established reasons new force. 

It has been argued that the perfection of the imple- 
ments of modern warfare and especially their enormous 
destructive power would diminish war. The history of 
nations to the present does not prove this. The fact that 
science has been so applied that every battle fought must 
mean a holocaust of human sacrifice does not prevent 
rulers from declaring war nor does it prevent the people 
through their legislative bodies from voting the funds to 
create and equip armies. It does not even prevent volun- 
teer enlistments and the filling up of depleted ranks after 
war has actually begun. 

But on the other hand the vast attainments of applied 
science in the art of warfare, if fully comprehended with 
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their possible results, supply a ground for a new and con- 
vincing appeal to all rational beings to take steps to pre- 
vent wars. Mere statistics, however cumulative and 
cogent in their application, do not always convince, much 
less stir to action. An exhibition of modern appiiances 
of war, such as may be seen at the Columbian Exposition, 
will have more effect upon the mind and be longer re- 
membered. To see these tools of destruction in use would 
leave an impression.still more indelible. 

In like manner, the history of wars as usually written, 
does not tend to prevent their repetition. The ardor 
and beauty of patriotism are depicted. The romance 
and glory of campaigns and battles are made to glow in 
the narrative. Courage, heroism, and self-sacrifice are 
glorified as they deserve to be. History as hitherto writ- 
ten only helps on the infatuation which— 

‘‘ Seeks the bubble, reputation, in the cannon’s mouth.” 

Unless mankind shall produce a war literature differ- 
ent from that of the historian as now known and read, 
Whittier’s lines will continue to be both historic and 
prophetic : 

* Still shall the glory and the pomp of war 
Along their train the shouting millions draw ; 
Still Dusty Labor, to the passing brave, 

His cap shall doff, and Beauty’s kerchief wave ; 
Still shall the bard to Valor tune his song, 
Still Hero-worship kneel before the strong.” 

But the measureless suffering of the field, the hearts 
wrung at home, the orphans and widows made, and the 
aged fathers and mothers going down with sorrow to the 
grave: more than this, the multiplication of vices in- 
numerable, of crimes; the destruction of right habits, 
the breaking down of characters, the general lowering of 
the moral standards—what histories even attempt a por- 
trayal of these results ? 

The actual experiences and personal observations of a 
military man, when divested of the glamour of romance, 
can but afford a true basis—a basis not given by ordinary 
history—for an appeal to persons of reason, of conscience, 
and of humane sympathies to take action, in this nine- 
teenth-century day, to prevent wars. 

In looking upon the perfected enginery of war, there- 
fore, at the Columbian Exposition, shall we not view it 
with a purpose beyond that of mere wondering curiosity ? 
What should be some of its lessons ? May we not profita- 
bly mingle with the sight-seeing some recollections of 
actual war? If by so doing we may learn to read between 
the lines in reading history, it will be a gain for human- 
ity; but still further, if the Columbian quadricentennial 
celebration shall foster the conviction that wars should 
now cease, and, above all, should it inaugurate a world- 
wide movement to establish an international tribunal, to 
which may be referred all disputes and differences which 
have in time past been the occasions of war, and should 
so reduce to the minimum the possibilities of war, it 
would be an end worthy of the Christian hero whose 
achievements we have undertaken to celebrate. It would 
be worthy the high moral purposes and the humane en- 
deavors that characterize our period in history. It would 
make real what has been the dream of the great prophets 
and seers from the day of Isaiah until that of Hugo, 
Tennyson, and Whittier. 
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It does not require military education or experience 
to appreciate the wonderful attainments of science in the 
manufacture of the war implements to be seen at the Ex- 
position. But some such thoughts as have been indicated 
of the profounder meaning and suggestiveness of these 
exhibits may deepen our interest in them and enable us 
to take away an impression more permanent, and we may 
hope, more useful, to mankind. Take, for example, the 
Krupp gun building. The magnificence of some of these 
engines of war and the appalling record of their perform- 
ance approach the sublime. Think of a gun for coast 
defence 48 feet long, 17-inch bore, weight 140 tons; 
weight of carriage 150 tons. Then think of what it can 
do. It shoots 20 miles and has pierced steel plates 2 feet 
thick at 9 miles. Each projectile is 5 feet long. The 
primary purpose of the gun is to destroy war ships. But 
besides the steel-pointed shells for this purpose it shoots 
steel shrapnels filled with small balls—3,ooo in each. 
This shrapnel shell bursts and the balls are scattered, 
hurled with great velocity so that besides the destructive 
power of the steel fragments of the shell is added that of 
all those 3,000 bullets—equal to the muskets of three 
regiments. Indeed few regiments contain 1,000 effective 
men. Here is, then, in one projectile the killing power 
of the rifles of an entire brigade. 

Tukn away for a few moments from this enormous 
specimen of what inventive genius and mechanical skill 
has acéomplished in the art of war and let me take you 
to one or two battle incidents to bring more clearly to 
view the possible effectiveness of such a projectile. We 
read of the number of regiments and brigades engaged 
in a certain battle and of the number of killed and 


wounded on both sides but how often these figures are | 


merely so many tables of arithmetic. It is a different 
matter to feel the thud of one bullet. On the first of 
June, 1862, the speaker thus—in this feeling way—took 
the measurement of one minie ball. It was scarcely an 
inch in length but the impression left, 31 years ago, is in 
more senses than one, vivid to this day. Your imagina- 
tion may already have suggested what would have been 
the effect of the five-feet monster—weighing 2,500 lbs., 
had it offered itself for measurement in like manner. You 
would have been saved the infliction of this paper. 
Crowded into that one summer morning were one or 


two other personal incidents which may help to give the | 


true significance of historic figures—so many wounded, 
so many killed. 
Before our brigade was fully engaged, in passing to 


bearing in a blanket a wounded officer. In a moment I 
learned it was the colonel in command of the 81st Penn- 
sylvania regiment,—my friend, a beloved and trusted 
officer. He was already dead. 

A little later in the morning, the commander of our 
brigade, my own brother, received a rifle ball in the elbow 
joint. It went crashing through the joint and lodged in 
the upper bone of the arm. His arm was amputated that 
afternoon. 
facts convey as to. the pain endured, as to the agony of 





| is lying in the road yonder.’’ ‘Is he dead ?’’ 


| tance of nine miles. 


| and recorded. 





handsome, intellectual face. The light of a noble flife 
had been quenched in its very morning. wes 
At Chancellorsville, in the midst of the storm of the 


| battle, the thunder and crash of artillery, my orderly 


came to me and said: ‘‘ Captain Dessauer is shot. He 
‘* Yes, he 
is dead.’’ Captain Dessauer was an aide of our own staff 
and was my tent-mate. At Gettysburg another of our 
own military family—Captain Griffith, whom we all loved, 
was shot while riding beside me. I saw that he turned 
pale and when he said he was wounded in the side, I put 
my arm about him to sustaiu him as we rode back to find 
an ambulance. He lived a few days, long enough to see 
his wife who came from Philadelphia. But our army 
moved on and I could not even stay to speak a word of 
comfort to her. 

Such battle incidents and what they suggest are the 
history between the lines. I have given but two or three 
in the battles named. Think how this kind of narrative 
might be multiplied by all the battles of the war of four 
years and varied by each participant! Then ponder the 
ominous figures—at Fredericksburg, total Union losses 
officially reported, 16,030; Confederate, 12,281; at 
Chancellorsville, Union, 12,353; Confederate, 4,576 ; 
at Gettysburg, Union, 23,186; Confederate, 30,621. 
Totals for the War of the Rebellion in the Union armies: 
Killed, 44,000; died from disease, 186,000; died in 
prison, 26,000; died from wounds, 49,000; wounded, 
280,000 ; captured and missing, 185,000 ; aggregate of 
Union loss, 585,000. The aggregate of Confederate loss 
could not be far different. In round numbers the grand 
aggregate of loss of men to the country has been put at 
one million (1,000,000). 

The sum total of pain, of agony of soul, of prolonged 
suffering and life-long bereavement, who can compute ? 
Do you find it noted in any history? If not, your history 
fails to bring to you its quota of argument in favor of ar- 
bitration as a substitute for war. 

Come back to the Krupp gun building. This steel- 
pointed projectile, weighing a ton, can pierce the armor 
of a vessel like the Victoria or the Camperdown at a dis- 
Its force and penetrating power at 
less distances is still greater and has been carefully tested 
There are in this exhibit a number of 
other coast guns and ship guns whose possibilities of per- 
formance are equally wonderful. We have lately seen how 
quickly a great armored vessel could become a helpless 
hulk and go to the bottom with its human freight. With 


the left where firing had begun, I met four men tenderly | a shudder one thinks of the results if such a projectile as 
| has been described should strike any vessel of war that is 


| afloat. 


One quick-firing gun fires 40 shots per minute. 
In this are used either fuse shells, cast-iron ring shells, 


steel shrapnels or case shots, number of balls in shrapnel 


i180. Employa little arithmetic ; 40 times a minute, 180 
balls in each shell fired, gives 7,200 balls poured in among 
human beings in one minute, to do the work of death. 


| We have not time to take up in detail the exhibit of the 


How little does the simple statement of these | 


the hearts in the far-off home, as to a maimed body for | 


life in the one instance and in the other a widowed home | 


with all its hopes, and joys withered and blasted? How 
little is even hinted of the sore, sad hearts, that day, of 
the comrades closely associated with those struck down. 
Take any battle of the war and like personal experi- 
ences were passed through and like scenes enacted. 
Fredericksburg my college classmate fell while bravely 
commanding his company. Then came back, as comes 
now, the memory of joyous, hopeful student days—of a 


United States government. But there may be found 
modern instruments of war equally effective, equally de- 
structive and death-dealing. By a new automatic rifle 


| seven shots a second can be fired—420 shots in a minute. 


These exhibits of the implements of war have been 


| brought to the Columbian Exposition at a great outlay of 


force and great expense. If the only gain were to dem- 


| onstrate what has been accomplished in perfecting these 


At | 


implements and in increasing their destructiveness or to 
extend their sale and use to the other nations of the 


| world, it would have been better to have left them at 


| home. 


But if any single person shall have received from 
viewing them a keener sense of the horrors of war, or 





better still, a conviction that the time has come when all 


wars should cease, and some better way be substituted for 
settling national disputes, it will be a gain to humanity. 

This Peace Congress, consisting of thoughtful repre- 
sentatives of different nationalities, will at least find in 
this grandest exhibit of the enginery of modern warfare 
a new motive to definite and practical action. Its mem- 
bers have long read the histories of battles and of wars 
with a profounder sense of their meaning than even the 
authors of history have seemed to feel. And having come 
to this Columbian celebration with a deep sense of the 
responsibility resting upon them, in view of its oppor- 
tunity of reaching the whole civilized world, the mem- 
bers of this Congress will, I trust, go beyond the domain 
of mere argument and take the first steps toward the es- 
tablishment of an international tribunal. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, London. 
LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A TOUR IN 
FRANCE IN MAY AND JUNE, 1893. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


In time we came to the end of the ruts, and had an easier 
ascent to the pass leading from the valley of the Alais- 
Gardon into that of the Anduze-Gardon. We passed at 
once into a new scene, a wide prospect unfolding before 
us, and the course we must take to reach St. Germain 
being plainly marked out, though we had to travel two 
hours more before reaching the town. The evening was 
fine, the air bracing, and the prospect varied and beauti- 
ful. The boy took his place again and seemed resolved 
to make up in the descent for the snail’s pace at which he 
had been obliged to climb the hill. We rattled down 
four miles in less than half an hour. ‘The road is serpen- 


tine, leading round under the cliffs and amongst the trees, 
almost to the head of the valley, where it turns back and 
ascends to the isolated and romantic town pretty high up 


on the opposite side of the torrent. Before we crossed 
the stream we passed a place where the land had slipped 
away, and at the stream a similar accident had broken 
down the bridge. The water course was beneath us, a 
short bank of stones and gravel sloping down to it, so 
steep that we could not suppose the cart could be driven 
down it. We prepared, therefore, to alight, and called 
to the boy to stop. Instead of heeding us, he leaned 
back in his seat, planted his feet against the board, mo- 
tioned to us (as I think) to do the same, screwed his 
break up hard ; and down we plunged. Perhaps there 
was no real danger, but the cart leaned far over on one 
side. However, we got down safe, trotted through the 
shallow water, and slowly ascended for another half-hour 
till we came to the town. 

It is not so large as Pont de Montvert, and instead of 
being planted on the bosom of an open mountain, with 
another great mountain in face of it, it stands, as has 
been intimated, near the head of an enclosed though 
pretty wide valley, perched under the shade of the hill. 
The inn where we lodged is primitive but comfortable, 
pretty well frequented, but with little drinking The 
death of Du Chaila, with his burial here, and the alarm 
by which the service was interrupted, will be found re- 
lated in a sequel volume to ‘*‘ The Huguenots in the Sev- 
enteenth Century,’’ which has just gone to press. We 
greatly enjoyed our day in this interesting place, my 


companions making several acquaintances with the villag- | 


ers, especially with the wife of the mayor, who told of a 
late pastor of the Protestant Churck, an Irishman, who 
had married a French lady, and the bringing up of whose 
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example. Near the town grew some of the finest black 
cherries we have ever tasted ; a young man whom we met 


| on the road courteously presented us with a bough of 


them. 

We found that the courier which was to take us back 
to the Colet de Déze would leave at four o’clock in the 
morning. As the weather was warm and the day dawned 
at three, this was no hardship. The maid who was to 
have got breakfast for us did not go to bed till twelve, 
and so did not appear in time, and we had to finish our 
The night had been perfectly still, 
the day dawned in a heavenly fashion, the pure and free 
air not moved by any wind. The driver this time was 
the father of the youth who had driven us up. He was 
quite a study,—active, and with strong jaws and a quick, 
determined manner, but a kindly eye and voice, the very 
man for his occupation. We trotted down to the stream, 
where we alighted, while he drew the carriage up the 
steep bank. The moon, past her full, hung over the 
mountains ; presently the sun’s rays began to paint the 
very few light clouds, and then to gild the green and 
grey heads of the mountains. The brightness gradually 
traveled down their slopes till it filled the valley, and the 
warm rays fell comfortably upon us. 

When we arrived again at the pass we put the question 
to one another, Would our coachman trot down the ruts ? 
He did ; and as we bumped and swayed from side to side, 
there came a slight suspicion of sea-sickness. We passed 
one of the high-piled wood-waggons, which, in the rainy 
season, had helped to plough deep the ruts. We stopped 
occasionally at one of the houses by the roadside, few and 
far between, to take in a letter, or money, or a message. 
After another agreeable halt at the Colet de Déze, where 
the Englishman showed my companions some young foxes 
which he had rescued, we descended to Ste. Cecile, and 


| then proceeded by rail through Alais to St. Ambroix, 


very pleasantly weary with our long day. 

From Uzés and Alaise we took several drives amongst 
the hills, visiting spots connected with the history of the 
Huguenots. The operations of the silkworm industry 
met us at every turn. There were the ladders set up 
against the mulberry trees, on which would be standing a 
man and one or two women, gathering the leaves, the 
women with tanned and deep-furrowed faces. Each wore 
an apron-sack, into which the leaves were dropped, and 
which when full, was emptied into a sheet spread on the 
ground. The sheets were tied up and carried to the carts, 
which stood in the road ; the small carts held two or three 
of these huge pockets of leaves, the larger five or six. 
The caterpillars are supplied with fresh leaves every day. 
The trees that are stripped clothe themselves a second 
time in autumn, when the leaves are again taken off as 
food for sheep and goats ; but they will not bear this us- 
age every year. We saw but little of silkworm life ; the 
hatching of the eggs, the tiny worms climbing up through 
the pierced sheets of paper to reach the mulberry leaves 
hung over them, the fourfold change of skin, and the 
ravenous consumption of leaves in the last stage, when 
the sound of their eating resembles a shower of rain. 
When in this state, the caterpillars being arranged in 
large trays one above another and about a foot apart, 
there are placed above them, at intervals along the tray, 


| arches of the strong stalks and leaves of the heather for 


them to crawl up into, without which, mindful of their 
natural state as dwellers in the mulberry trees, they will 
not spin freely. When the time is arrived they begin to 
send forth from their mouths a semi-liquid substance 


| which, as soon as it comes in contact with the air, hardens 
children in habits of Christian obedience so strongly im- | 


into a fibre of silk. This they weave round them, mov- 


pressed her, that she was doing her best to imitate the | ing their heads and spinning in a zig-zag way, and bend- 
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ing back their long bodies, which ae shift so as to cover 
the whole with silk. In this way the caterpillar is so 
doubled up as to require a cocoon of only half its actual 
length. When their tenement is completed they become 
torpid, and change into a chrysalis, in which condition 
they remain for two or three weeks. 

When we turned northward again toward Valence, we 
saw the cocoons set out for sale in the market-places, and 
noticed on the railway large crates and curious baskets, 
cylinder-shaped, four feet long and about large enough to 
contain a man, which we found were used for transport- 
ing them. On the way from Valence to Montmeyran we 
became better acquainted with these baskets and their 
contents. The diligences and omnibuses at this season 
are taken up for the transport of this valuable product. 
The diligence we went by, which started an hour late, 
was piled on the roof with about thirty baskets full of co- 
On the road we met another carriage coming 
down with a load of empty baskets. There being at the 
moment of meeting a third vehicle on the road, the om- 
nibuses passed too close to each other. Something on 
the carriage with empties struck one of our baskets and 
tore off the head ; down came a shower of yellow co- 
coons in the middle of the dusty road. The two omni- 
busses stopped, and, without any words that we could 
hear, the men took down an empty basket, and, by the 
help of boughs of trees, swept up all the treasure, taking 
care to leave none. At the village of Beaumont we 
turned aside up a passage in the courtyard of a silk mill. 
Some men and women came out to take down our cargo, 
the baskets being rolled away like milk cans into the shed. 
We went in to see, and found an enormous barn, with 
twenty or thirty women at work sorting cocoons. Some 
are of a gold color, others are white, others of a canary- 
yellow, such as we had brought up with us (called green 
in the trade) ; and there are shades of color between all 
these. The golden are worth five times as much as any 
of the others. Beside the barn was a reeling mill at work. 
We had a commission to procure specimens of cocoons, 
silk, and eggs. It was a very agreeable task, but we 
should hardly have succeeded if it had not been for the 
kind assistance of Benjamin Combe, who interested him- 
self in the matter. He took one of us to a silk mill 
where they supplied the white and green cocoons and the 
mixed shades, and also some doubles, for many of the 
caterpillars have the curious habit of uniting two together 
in weaving a common habitation. Sometimes even three 
are found in one of the nests. The golden cocoons were 
supplied by B. Combe from his own store, together with 
some bunches of the heather sprays, clustered over with 
the cocoons hanging from them. The skeins of silk were 
obtained from a merchant in Valence. The eggs were to 
follow when the moths should come out and lay a fresh 
deposit. In a natural state the moth, into which the 
chrysalis changes, eats its way out of its house through 
one end; but as a cocoon thus eaten through will not 
wind, it is necessary to destroy the chrysalis before it 
changes. This is done by heat. We saw drawers full of 
cocoons, which were being baked by means of a charcoal 
fire. Of course some are kept for their eggs, but as each 
moth lays a large quantity, a comparatively small number 
of these will aes 

Montmeyran, where Benjamin Combe resides, is a 
neat, pleasant village nine miles from Valence. His 
house, the highest in the village, is charmingly situated 
on the summit of a knoll surrounded by vines, orchards, 
and fields. The prospect from the windows is more like 
England than anything we have seen in France. The 
dry, sunny season, for which 1893 will long be celebrated, 
was at the time a little interrupted by showers ; the land- 


coons. 





scape was green, nt the siahalaasia sang close to the 
house morning, noon, and night. Here we were enter 
tained for several days, B. Combe’s acquaintance with 
English, and with many English and American Friends, 
rendering our intercourse very homelike. On First-day 
morning we met for worship after our own manner. It 
was cordial to us to sit down together in the heart of that 
great country, with no outward appliance, neither read- 
ing nor singing, and to be sensible of the Maker’s pres- 
ence and blessing ; B. Combe interpreted what was spoken 
in English. Before we left we had another such meeting, 
to which Madame Combe’s father and mother came, and 
at which we were again united in spirit as pilgrims bound 
for the same celestial city, where there is but one lan- 
guage, and on the road to which all travel under onc 
common guide. The father, M. Faure, although not an 
ordained minister, has all his life preached Christ, both 
by word and example. More than twenty year ago he 
went forth with another young man, to revive the Chris- 
tian life in the Vivarais. On one occasion they preached, 
in the open air near St. Agréve, to an audience of 2,000 
people. It was during the Second Empire, when meet- 
ings of more than twenty persons were illegal. Informa- 
tion was laid against the two missionaries, and they were 
summoned before the magistrate. M. Faure defended 
himself so skillfully, and set forth the truth with such 
authority, that it might have been thought he was the 
judge and the magistrate the culprit. They were taken 
to Yssingault jail, where he was kept a week and his com- 
panion a month. CHARLES TYLOR. 


Do THE Next THinc.—Usually what a man ought 
to do is what he can do. When, under Nehemiah, the 
walls of the Holy City were rebuilding, the- priests re- 
paired ‘‘ every one over against his own house ;’’ and when 
the restored metropolis of Israel was to be guarded against 
invasion, every one in his watch was ‘‘ to be over against 
his house.’’ That was handy. It was economical, -be- 
cause it wasted the least possible time; while it quietly 
enlisted a special vigilance, proportioned to the individ- 
ual anxiety of each householder that he and his might be 
sate. 

There is this to be considered, too ; 


that great things 
usually so lie—so to speak—with their little ends toward 


us, that we are constantly exposed to the danger of mis- 
apprehending their relative size and value. He, conse- 
quently, who waits for ‘‘an eligible opportunity,’’ and 
passes by many outlying possibilities lest they prove to be 
beneath him, will be almost sure to waste himself upon 
long waiting with scant results. If a boy wants to make 
a merchant of himself, his best way is to begin wherever 
and however he can, and by the energy and honesty and 
fidelity of his service in the lowest place demonstrate his 
fitness for a higher—a fitness toward which employers are 
seldom blind. 

And so, if a Christian desires to be useful in the Mas- 
ter’s name and for the Master's sake, he must avoid the 
mistake of idly waiting about for some first-class oppor- 
tunity to offer itself, and must be eager to undertake 
whatever he can undertake, that has in it promise from 
God. Do the next thing! It may seem a very humble 
service. Christ waits to see our love for him proved by 
diligent and obedient and faithful work in lowly as well as 
lofty places.— Zhe Congregationalist. 


Wonprovs is the strength of cheerfulness, altogether 
past calculation its powers of endurance. Efforts to be 


permanently useful must be uniformly joyous, a spirit of 


sunshine, graceful from very gladness, beautiful because 
bright. — Carlyle. 
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A DOLLAR A DAY LESS THAN SIX CENTS. 
The following article, a slight abridgment from its original form, is from 
The Independent, New York. The author, Bishop Atticus G. Hay- 
good, of the “ M. E. Church South,” is well known for his philanthropic 
and broad-minded views; he was for several years the Agent for the 
Slater Fund for the aid of Southern schools. He puts his case strongly 
in some places, but its general argument is excellent. 
THE extremes of wealth and poverty in the United 
States are very far apart. They are getting further apart 
year by year. In no country is there more luxury among 
the rich. Among the poor some other countries may 
show more squalor ; but it may well be doubted whether 
the pinch of poverty is so keen and vice-like in any land 
as ours. It hurts an American to be poor worse than any 
| 

The silliest dream ever offered to restless and unhappy 
men is the notion of a communism that secures to each 
man as many good things as any other man has. A less 
fruitful book has not appeared in our times than Bellamy’s 
‘‘Looking Backward,’’ unless it be Herbert Spencer’s 
‘* Data of Ethics’’—a book most inane and thin. 

To the microscope, bird-shot, the smallest, differ from 
each other: the shot-makers cannot produce two abso- 
lutely alike. Under the microscope grains of sand differ 
as the hills and mountains differ. ‘‘As like as two black- 
eyed peas,’’ old people used to say when speaking of 
children closely resembling each other. But the black- 
eyed peas differ as much as the black-eyed babies. Nature 
makes no two things absolutely alike; the higher we 
ascend the greater the differences—greatest of all in men. 

Two babies play about our feet. One is active, quick- 
witted, restless, forever on the go, and must be kept busy 
to keep him out of mischief, or to save him from running 
himself down; the other is inert, dull, slow, contented 
to be still. What equality can there be in such lives as 
these two will lead ? 

In these children the first is not only capable of doing 
more than the other, as he develops he will really need 
more. If he can get more without wronging the other, 
or any other, he is entitled to more. 

In all modern civilized life discontent ever increases. 
There may be less actual hunger than in savage or semi- 
civilized life; but there is more unrest. An observing 
and widely experienced man, just from China, where he 
has lived thirty odd years, recently said to this writer 
that a Chinese laborer can live on six cents a day. An 
American would starve on six cents a day ; yet the China- 
man is more content with six cents a day than the Ameri- 
can with a dollar and, in a sense, better off, for the reason 
that his income more nearly meets his wants than the 
American’s dollar meets his. 

Should the American, therefore, seek to imitate the 
Chinaman? He had much better die than imitate him— 
die twice than live as he lives. His industry and econ- 
ymy the American would be wise to study ; but he cannot 
match the Chinaman without degrading his manhood and 
blighting his children. So far the least skilled and there- 
fore the most abundant labor has been in mind; but all 
Chinamen cannot live as cheaply as some Chinamen live, 
and no American can live as cheaply as any Chinaman 
who does the same things. It is not simply he will not ; 
he cannot do it. 

The difference is not accidental, and it cannot be 
made otherwise as to the American. During thousands of 
years the Chinaman, by the necessities of his environ- 
ment, has been drilled down to a condition in which six 
cents a day more nearly approximates his wants than the 
American’s dollar a day can satisfy his greater needs. If 
China takes up our civilization in such a way as to in- 
crease wants faster than it develops capacity to earn sup- 
plies to meet them, we shall see a nation starving. 
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The Southern Negro is now furnishing an object lesson 
and illustration of what is here set forth. He is now at 
the point of greatest trial; freedom and the degree and 
kind of education he has received have increased his 
wants much faster than they have developed earning ca- 
pacity, and his unrest is inevitable as his temptations are 
great. 

What is so sharply felt by the emancipated and _par- 
tially educated Negro is felt in large measure by the 
people of every civilized country—most of all in America. 
For the whole genius of American life develops wants 
faster than it does ability, in a normal way, to supply 
them. 

There are other elements that enter into our national 
and social life and breed in us growing discontent. 

The social order is such that from the very air we 
breathe comes pressure to imitate the rich. 

The French peasants, at the close of the war with 
Germany, showed that they had more ready money than 
any people of their class in the world. There is no rea- 
son to believe that the French peasant or artisan does 
more work than his American brother in like conditions. 
And he earns less ; our wages, with or without the tariff, 
are better. But the Frenchmen has money laid by at the 
end of the year ; the American is generally in debt. 

The Frenchman saves more; the difference being 
largely in the cost of living. ‘The French family is 
trained to want less and to be content with less. The 
best dress of the American’s wife will clothe the French- 
man’s family for a year. In a large family the difference 
in the shoe bill will buy all the food the French family 
does not produce. ‘lhe French woman wears a wooden 
shoe—costing little and wearing along time. A neigh- 
bor of this writer—he will not see this; he cannot afford 
The Independent—with an expensive family, a small in- 
come, and house rent to pay, bought a five-dollar high- 
heeled shoe for his fourteen-year-old daughter. In six 
weeks she will want another pair of the same sort; her 
school romping will knock the tender thing to pieces 
directly ; and that family do not take care of anything 
they buy, yet are always complaining of ‘‘ hard times! ”’ 

On an income of $600 a year they want $6,000 worth 
of such things as rich people have. The daughter of a 
rich man going to the same school wears such a shoe. 
And next spring this little girl will cry if she cannot have 
a six-dollar hat,—nearly half what her father earns | 
his week’s work. His family earn nothing 
hire a cook. ‘The full list of illustrations 
book. 

Should this 


and want to 


. 4 
would fill 


put a wooden 


American workman have ]| 
shoe on his girl? Certainly not; it 
the country ; but if he had not been enslaved by the 
shoddy feeling that he must imitate ric 
have bought a shoe costing less money and more substan- 
tial in its make-up—for her sake, if not for his own. He 
is training her to want more than her future husband can 
afford, unless in the social lottery she should ‘‘ marry 
rich.’’ 

Our American life is 
a widow's son; was br 
the mules that drew a canal boat, and 
of the United States. But when one 
a lottery he should not complain. 

The Frenchwoman and her daughters go to the village 
fair or church neatly but cheaply dressed. They are not 
embarrassed when they pass in the streets or aisles of the 
church the wives and daughters of the rich, who ha 
sense enough not to make the church a display place for 
finery. It is not expected of this Frenchwoman and her 
daughters to dress like the rich ; 
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Is not the custom o! 


h people, he would 
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if they did. The American’s wife and teallines may go 
to the fair or the church in plain attire, but it hurts them ; 
and they will not if they can help it. And many rich 
people give them wide room and do not know them. The 
wrong and silly feeling is equal in both cases; the new 
rich are conceited ; the poor, wanting to be like the rich, 
are sensitive. 

As a people we have just education enough to want 
more than we can earn; not enough to be ‘‘ contented 
with such things as we have.’’ 

Law, organizations, strikes, force, will never correct 
these evils; whether they will ever be corrected some 
wise people question. But it does seem that more and 
better education, the bitter experience that follows 
thwarted vanity, the horrors and hells of debt, and the 
prevalence of Christianity, will make our national life 
better than it is. 

If not—after us the deluge. 
Oxford, Ga. A. G. Haycoop. 
TEMPERANCE WORK IN EUROPE. 

From the address of Charlotte A. Gray, one of the delegates from 
the Continent of Europe, at the World’s Temperance Congress at 
Chicago. 

SoME people imagine that there is not a great need of the 
temperance work on the Continent of Europe. Many 
travelers traveling on the Continent come there with the 
idea that they may be temperance people at home, but 
that abroad it does not matter, because the drinks there 
are perfectly harmless. I have not the time, and it is not 
necessary in this Congress to-day, to in any manner dis- 
cuss this point. I wish to give you one fact that has re- 
cently stirred up temperance throughout Switzerland. 


The Statistical Bureau of Berne, the capital of Switzer- 
land, for three months caused the deaths and the proofs 


of the deaths to be published. These statistics have been 
carefully watched by those who are interested in the tem- 
perance reformation, and they have gathered from these 
statistics that throughout the fifteen largest towns in Swit- 
zerland (and I am sorry to say that in the country dis- 
tricts the statistics would be still higher), the cause of 
death for every ninth man between twenty and sixty, is 
drink, chiefly wine and beer. There is a great deal of 
brandy drunk, but in Switzerland it is largely wine: that, 
my friends, is one among the many facts which are stir- 
ring the people on the Continent, especially scientific 
men, men who learn from their own experience, and want 
to do something to mitigate the evils resulting from the 
use of intoxicating liquors. Many of these men are em- 
inent in continental work. Among them is Prof. Dr. 
Forel ; he was converted to total abstinence, and he signed 
the pledge for a year hoping thereby to help his patients, 
and I found him at this time a total abstainer and noth- 
ing more ; but when people cross the line and sign the 
pledge, they must grow, as soon as they are interested in 
the subjec t—espec ially such intelligent men as he. He 
indertook the Presidency of the Second National Con- 
gress against alcoholism which was held in Zurich, and 
has done very much to spread its principles and make it 
known throughout the German-speaking 
through Europe and the world. 
about the law 
any 


countries— 
He has helped to bring 
of the Canton of St. Gaul, so that when 
man has rendered himself obnoxious to his family 
through intoxicants he may be sent to the asylum for a 
certain length of time, and if the family cannot pay, the 
State will pay for it. This is a law that I should like to 
England. Have you it in America—that a man 
may be sent to some inebriate asylum if he renders him- 
self obnoxious and dangerous to the public ? 

Another society—one which I have pleasure in repre- 


see 1n 








senting diel to- ay —was also started as the outcome o/ 
that Congress in Zurich. That society requires total al 
stinence against intoxicating liquors, against the use’ of 
morphine, chlorals, and all such things. Among the 
things they have done has been to provide a series of lec- 
tures, commencing winter before last in Zurich, given by 
eminent temperance men in Zurich, mostly professors oi 
the University. Most of these lectures have been printed 
and circulated by thousands, among every kind of people 
They are spread widely throughout all Germany, and the 
are all sound on the total abstinence question. This so- 
ciety has done immense good in the way of spreading lit- 
erature and knowledge on this question. There was one 
point Dr. Forel hadn’t yet reached, and that was prohi- 
bition. He could not quite see how it was possible t 
have prohibition there, until the Good Templar Order 
came to Switzerland, and it was my privilege to win him 
to help form the first lodge in Switzerland. From that 
time he emptied his cellars of wine and has worked for 
Prohibition. 

As Mrs. Foster has told us, we cannot work in Europe 
as you are working ; but you must not think that we are 
not always aiming at the same thing if we do not follow 
the same methods. I might almost say that Switzerland 
is like the south of Germany itself, because a great many 
German girls come there, because they find it easier to 
gain what they need than in other countries ; and, in 
that and many other things, the University of Zurich has 
an immense influence over the empire of Germany. Then 
there is another influence coming from the north, from 
Scandinavia, where the Good Templar Order has started 
and worked for fifteen years or more, and a great influ- 
ence has come from further south, from Denmark and 
North Germany, and we have been carrying forward the 
temperance principles, so that now Good Templary is es- 
tablished from the north to the south of this great empire 
of Germany, and they are also working in this centre of 
Germany. I have spoken with Dr. Baer, who is the prin 
cipal doctor in one of the largest prisons in Berlin, and 
he has written very much showing the close connection 
between the criminality and drink. His statistics are 
very useful, and are read a great deal. Such knowledge 
may be elementary, but it is necessary, and it is wonder- 
ful to say that in this Central Europe the scientific men 
have commenced in this great work, and we certainly fee! 
the need of them. The great thing is to spread-the in- 
fluence where the light comes, and then with the light 
comes the life, and we want the light and the life to come 
more and more over that dark continent. 


Makinc WI Lts.—Every man is or ought to be inter 
ested in some one of our great institutions of philan 
thropy, education, and religion. It is upon the gifts 
made in wills, to a very large extent, that our hospitals 
must depend. Not merely those who have millions t 
give away, but those who have only a few hundreds or 
thousands, should listen to the plea of our colleges. Re- 
member the great and old institutions, which never 
needed more than now, when they have so much, and 
who number their students by thousands; but do not 
forget the institutions which will be great one of these 
days, but which are now small, struggling in their begin- 
nings, in new communities, and where a few thousands 
received in the time of their need will now be worth t 
them as much as hundreds of thousands a century hence ; 
colleges for the new settlers in the Far West, colleges for 
the negroes in the South, colleges for young women and 
for young men on our mission fields, whose cry is so loud 
and so pitiful. Hold these in remembrance.— Zhe Jnae- 


pendent. 
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THE LOSS OF THE « VICTORIA.”’ 


Tuat the English people have not entirely failed to grasp 


the moral conveyed by the sinking of the great war-ship | 


Victoria in the Mediterranean, and its teaching of peace, 
appears from this letter from E. Spence Watson, pub- 
lished in the London Daily News : 

Now that the first horror of the loss of the Victoria 
has in some degree given place to inquiry and investiga- 
tion, is it not well for us to pause and consider the full 
import of the calamity? A whole nation mourns the 
loss of her heroic commander and the 360 brave men 
who perished with him, and the heart of a whole nation 
goes out in sympathy to the sorrow-stricken survivors. 
And now we hear the question everywhere discussed— 
*«Are these ships the best for our navy, or should we not 


rather have light-armed cruisers, less unwieldy to manipu- | 


late?’’ Does it never strike those who write and talk 


thus that there may be a deeper question to consider— | 


whether it is right that we should have any such ships at 
all? In time of peace a calamity like this is an awful 
accident ; in time of war it is, if it happen to an enemy, 
cause for exultation and rejoicing. The cruel and hid- 


den ram is designed to inflict this very injury on a ship | 
Lord Armstrong is reported to have | 


of another nation. 
said, on the occasion of the launch of the Victoria, that 
it is necessary to have ships like this to ‘‘ protect us from 
the violence of our enemies.’’ And yet, in time of peace, 


(oh, the irony of it!) the very nations who are possible | 


enemies only in imagination flash messages of sympathy 
and condolence with England’s sorrow over sea and land. 
Only two years ago a similar accident, near Gibraltar, 
sent hundreds of victims to a watery grave. Collisions 
are, we know, sometimes inevitable, but this differs from 
an ordinary collision in that it was the concealed engine 
of destruction which was, in both cases, the cause of the 
injury—that fatal engine of destruction which unwittingly 
does the very work it was intended to do—but with what 
different consequences! For we must not forget that this 


war system of ours trains our officers and soldiers for the | 


direction and accomplishment of this very work. These 
ships, with all their costly and terrible weapons of war, 
are intended to deal out death and destruction. And 
this in Christian England in the nineteenth century, after 
Christ’s coming to teach that we should love our enemies 
and should obey the golden rule, ‘‘ Do unto others as ye 
would that they should do unto you’’! Are mutual 
trust and confidence to exist for individuals only and 
never for nations? Can our statesmen who have so suc- 
cessfully resorted to arbitration in many recent cases of 
international dispute not join with other nations in agree- 
= to settle all differences by an International Court of 

\rbitration, and by mutual disarmament render war (like 

‘uelling, which only a century ago was considered a 
necessary and inevitable evil) a thing of the past, and 
make a calamity such as this a thing impossible ?—Z. 
Spence Watson. 


LOOK AT THE BLUE SKY. 
One of the wisest and wittiest women I ever knew once 
went to make her wedding call at a new suburban home, 
all in its bridal freshness. When the visitor rose to go, 
her hostess came with her to the door, and out upon the 
pleasant broad piazza, which however, looked a little dusty 
inthecorners. ‘‘ Ohdear,’’ said the youthful housekeeper, 
g@nxious to vindicate herself from any possible charge of 
carelessness, ‘‘ how provoking servants are! I told Mary 
to sweep this piazza thoroughly, and now look at it!’’ 
‘«Grace,’’ said the older woman, 


turbed young face with kindly, humorous eyes, ‘‘ I am an 


| direct people’s attention to defects. Unless you 


| clouds. 


| the discomfort in the sight of the sky. 
heavens were filled with a wonderful pure glow, luminous 
| and strange, growing toward sunrise; and as I looked, I 


looking into the dis- 


old housekeeper. Let me give you a bit of advice. 

do so, 
they will rarely see them. Now, if I had been in your 
place and noticed the Gxt, t _ ld ha ave said: ‘ How bh 1€ 
the sky is!’ 

and, so get safely down a steps and out of sight.’’ 

The little story holds more than the immediate 
How many people habitually look at the A ev ig n 
ing, actually or metaphorically ? Some peopl y 
the free uplift of soul, as they glance for a moment at the 
broad clear arch of blue, and the slowly-sailing, soft white 
3ut too many are wondering whether they shall 
catch the 8.14 train, or have to wait till the 8.34. Too 
many, even then wearied and overtaxed, are planning how 
to get through with the labors of the hours to come. 

Of course no work can be well done with one’s head in 
the clouds. But I am sure it can be better done for an 
occasional upward look. The lesson of the man with the 
muck-rake is patent still. 

Going day by day through the busy streets, through 
the crowd of anxious, harassed, care-lined faces, one echoes 
Matthew Arnold's line: 

Most men in a brazen prison live. 

I know of no descriptiom of the skies like his, begin- 

ning : 
Plainness and clearness without shadow of stain, 
Clearness divine ! 
With this noble climax— 
You remain 
A world above man’s head, to let him see 
How boundless might his soul’s horizons be, 
How vast, yet of what clear transparency ! 
How it were good to live there, and breathe free ! 

I remember once getting up at four o'clock in the 
morning for some necessary and trying work. I forgot 
The whole broad 


realized for the first time the meaning of ‘‘ the shining light, 
that shineth more and more unto the perfect day. colle 
W., in Woman's Journal. 


THE SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 

In our next issue will be given the First Lesson of the 
Scripture Quarterly No. 4, w hich, being the last Quarterly 
of the year, will include two Review. Lessons, one each 
for Twelfth month 17 and 24. ‘The committee in charge 
would call the attention of F. D. S. teachers and super- 
intendents to these Reviews, which cover the ground 
passed over in all the previous Lessons forthe year. The 
object of this series of Lessons from the first, has been 
to more thoroughly acquaint our pupils with the historical 
events of Scripture in a connected and systematic man- 
ner, and to this end the committee has worked. Care 
should be taken, therefore, to keep on hand the Lesson 
Quarterlies, so that in using the Review Questions the 
memory can be refreshed, and the various points so em- 
phasized and impressed that the weekly study may not 
have been in vain. If teachers will industriously aid the 
committee in its efforts, the children cannot fail to acquire 
a knowledge of the important events narrated in the Gos- 
pels, and we shall not merit the criticism so often heard 
that ‘‘ our young people know little of the Bible.’’ 


Or law there can be no less acknowledged than that 
her seat is in the bosom of God, her voice the | harmony of 
the world ; all things in heaven and earth do her homage, 
the very least as feeling her care, and the greatest as not 
exempted from her power.—Richard Hooker. 1553-1600. 
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may say, from the expressions of readers, have been very 
interesting and satisfactory. Most visitors to the Fair 


| feel that its enormous extent and wealth of detail make 


THE importance of a right choice of reading, especially | 


to those who have the care of children, makes the book 
The flood of books isso 
great that it is well-nigh impossible for one to keep him- 
self informed as to the quality of each particular book. 


question an ever-recurring one. 


It becomes necessary to group and classify, and decide | 


for or against certain classes for general reasons. 
Under these circumstances it is clear that much will 


be accomplished if we. find that a large class of books | 


may safely and wisely be set aside; and thus we are 
brought to a consideration of the traditional attitude of 


Friends toward fiction, from a somewhat new point of | month 10, 1893, Howard Darlington, in his 71st year. 


view. Of all the books published, fiction forms by far 
the largest class. Moreover, this class holds nearly all 


the books about which there is any question. History, 


biography, essays, travels, may contain errors of state- | 


ment or judgment ; but these are likely to be corrected by 
fuller knowledge gained by wider reading. 
is injured or weakened by reading, it is not books of these 
classes that do the damage. Evidently by omitting fiction 
we shall avoid the chief source of danger. But shall we 
thus lose something that is essential or highly important ? 

Doubtless some would reply that we shall; and that 
view may be maintained by arguments of some force. It 
is important, however, to note that while the wide read- 


ing of novels for mere pleasure and excitement tends to | 


lower their standard of literary quality, the public taste 
exacts more and more from biography and travel the in- 


terest and the artistic excellence of fiction. Readers 


will no longer accept a dull and tedious history. We 


If character | 


its description nearly impossible, but by taking one feature 
at a time, much may be done, as our correspondent has 
very well proved. She has returned from Chicago, and 


began her work in the public school at Langhorne, last 
week. 





BIRTHS. 
JENKINS.—At Germantown, Philadelphia, Ninth month 3, 1893, 
to Charles F. and Marie C. Jenkins, a daughter, who is named Isabella 
Cope. 


MARRIAGES. 


WEBSTER—COOPER.—Ninth month 6, 1893, at the residence 
of Samuel C. Hatton, Philadelphia, by Friends’ ceremony, Ezra J. 
Webster, son of the late George and Phebe Webster, of New Garden, 
Chester Co., Pa., and Elma A., daughter of Ellwood and Anna C. 
Cooper, of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 
DARLINGTON.—At his residence in West Chester, Pa., Ninth 


GARRETT.—At Wilmington, Del., Ninth month 9, 1893, Mar- 
garet M., youngest daughter of Dr. Henry and Catharine A. Garrett. 

HOAG.—At Albany,*N. Y., Eighth month 18, 1893, Electra Ann 
Hoag, aged 84 years ; a member of Coeymans Monthly Meeting. 


KNIGHT.—On the 13th of Eighth month, 1893, at her residence, 
five miles northwest of Salem, Washington county, Indiana, Emily D., 
wife of Libni C. Knight. 

She was the daughter of Davis and Mary Heacock, formerly of 
Haverford, Pennsylvania, and was born 16th of Eleventh month, 1828. 
For 38 years she had been a member of Blue River Monthly Meeting, 
serving the meeting acceptably as an elder the last eight years of her 
life. Hers was truly a Christian life, always notable for kindness and a 
forgiving spirit. She was widely known and much loved by all, and, 


, to her husband and children a loving and devoted companion and 


| mother;—no sacrifice too great to make for their comfort. 


Of seven 


| children but two survive her, a son and daughter, four daughters and 


one son having preceded her to the other shore ; her last sufferings con- 
tinued about three weeks ; when the end came she passed quietly and 
peacefully away. ia < 
MILLER.—In Philadelphia, on the morning of Ninth month 10, 
1893, Sarah A., widow of George Miller, aged 78 years. 
QUINBY.—At Quaker St., N. Y., Third month 23, 1893, Carrie 


| Quinby, aged 27 years; a member of Duanesburgh Monthly Meeting. 


have learned that the true story may be as graphically | 


told and as artistically developed as the fictitious one. 
Master minds have found in biography all the scope for 
sifting of motive and analysis of character which the 
novel can give ; 
department gems of literature which lack no element of 
interest or artistic excellence found in fiction. Accounts 
of travel must and do give us vivid pictures of life and 
character. Thus books of these kinds tend steadily to 
acquire the best qualities of fiction, while fiction has no 
corresponding tendency to hold its ground. 

If this view be correct, may we not safely omit fiction 
from our reading ?—not because it is all worthless or 
dangerous, but because we cannot test it, while we can 
find all of its essential good qualities in other departments 
of literature. 

THE series of letters by Elizabeth Lloyd, descriptive 
of the principal features of the World’s Fair, close with 
the one in the present week’s issue, and we believe we 


WARD.—At the residence of his son-in-law, Chalkley Kirby, 


Ninth month 7, 1893, Thomas H. Ward, in his 76th year. Interment 
at Salem, N. J. 


WOOLMAN.—At Woodstown. N. J., Eighth month 12, 1893, 


| Sarah Lippincott Woolman, widow of the late Abraham Woolman, 


and as a consequence we have in this | 


| to be an unfailing source of pleasure in the decline of life. 


aged 76 years, 5 months, 3 days; an elder of Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting. 


JANE W. CLEAVER. 


The life and character of our esteemed friend, Jane W. Cleaver, de 
serves more than a passing notice. She passed to the higher life on the 
14th of Seventh month, 1893, at the age of go, leaving a beautiful tes- 
timony of a well-spent life. Early in life she married William Cleaver, 
and settled in Upper Merion, in a lovely home provided by her hus- 
band, and which she adorned with her taste and industry. They were 
blessed with seven children, only four of whom attained mature age, 
the others passing away in childhood. She lost her husband when 
quite young, leaving four young children to rear. In his decline he be- 
came thoroughly convinged of the strength and power of the faith of 
his forefathers, and left this testimony to strengthen her in the fulfill- 
ment of her parental duty. By precept and example she exemplified 
that religious element which attends the pure in heart, and in a quiet, 
unostentatious way was an earnest and consistent member of the Society 
of Friends. 

She had a bright mind and a remarkable memory, which proved 
Sh® 
had culled from the best authors the choicest selections, and often en- 
tertained her friends with their recital. She was a delightful compan- 
ion and interested all ages. It could not be said of her she had out- 
lived her generation, she so readily adapted herself to every one, and by 


| her kind, conciliatory manner and active interest in current events, 
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there seemed to be no loneliness in her life, nor any lament that the 
time had been too long. Her declining years were ministered to by the 
devotion of a loving daughter and the close attention of all her de- 
scendants. Although her passing from this life was as the ripened 
sheaf, it leaves a vacant place. Sweet are the memories of that pass- 
ing hour, and so full of instruction! It seemed to echo the mandate, 


« Well done, good and faithful servant, enter into the joys of thy Lord.” 
* 


JAMES D. BARTLETT. 


At his father’s residence, near Easton, Ind., after a brief illness, on the 
17th of Seventh month, 1893, James D. Bartlett, son of John C. and 
Matilda J. Bartlett, in the twenty-seventh year of his age. It seems fit- 
ting to recall memories of this dear young Friend; that we should 
speak of the life that has gone in and out among us for several years. 

He came to Baltimore early for business advantages, in which his 
industry and integrity enabled him to realize. Young, full of life and 
hope, it was as he expressed it, one of the greatest safe guards and 
privileges of his life, that he found a home where he was sheltered and 
every influence for good thrown around him, a kindness he ever appre- 
ciated. Those of us who knew him then and watched the growth of 
his life from that period, knew from his naturally impulsive and sensi- 
tive nature that he had many things to overcome, hard lessons to learn ; 
yet we realized while he was here the unfolding into a true and noble 
manhood. Generous, ever ready to do a kindness, yet he never felt 
that he had done anything unusual, and seemed ever to shrink from 
praise. 

His friends felt the true worth of his character, and were aware of 
the deep under-current of noble impulses that governed his life. He 
formed many attachments both among the old and the young, and his 
early removal is deeply felt. He had worked hard and accomplished 
much, was just stepping out more firmly upon the threshold of life, 


with high and noble aspirations, when the change came, but not to find | 


him unprepared. 
recover. 


Long will he be missed by loving friends at Park Avenue Meeting. 
Baltimore, Ninth month, 1893. 


He felt from the first of his illness that he could not 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING, 1893. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Ou1o Yearly Meeting was held at Salem, (in Columbiana 


county), this year, being held alternately at this place | 


and Mt. Pleasant, Jefferson county. 
held in joint session throughout. 
Select meeting convened on Seventh-day, the 26th, at 
10a.m. We greatly miss those who have long been the 
shield of goodness, whose seats are vacant, and who are 


The meeting was 


new reaping the reward of well done, with the just made | 


perfect. But the All-Wise Father saw meet in his good- 
ness to send servants from other parts of the vineyard to 
mingle and labor with us, which was truly comforting 
both to the silent worshipers as well as those who fed the 
multitude. 

First-day morning a number of those of other de- 
nominations met with us. Isaac Wilson delivered an ex- 
tended and practical discourse, and in the afternoon a 
larger congregation gathered, when Isaac Wilson por- 
trayed the original condition of humanity, which was 
done in a clear and comprehensive manner. 

On Second-day a part of the epistles from other 
yearly meetings were read, and a committee appointed to 
essay replies thereto. In the afternoon, the First-day 
school workers and Philanthropic Union met in separate 
sessions. Third-day the remainder of the epistles were 
read ; all were full of encouragement and suggestions of 
further work, as the Master led the way. Although dis- 
tance divides us, yet we feel that the hearts of all con- 
cerned members of our religious association beat in uni- 
son in that which is of vital importance. The condition 
of this body, as evidenced by the reading of the queries, 
was encouraging, especially in the disuse of tobacco and 
intoxicants. To the first query Friends were reminded 
of the sayings of Jesus, ‘‘ He that loveth father or mother, 
house or land, more than me is not worthy of me.’’ Can 
we not at times lay aside all worldly cares and devote a 
portion of time to Him from whom all blessings flow ? 


| memory of our dear Louisa J. 


A proposition was warn forward to change the 
reading of the sixth query, from bearing a faithful testi- 
mony against an hireling ministry, to bearing a testimony 
in favor of a free gospel ministry, which was united with. 
In the afternoon the First-day school exercises of the 
children were very interesting ; it was cheering to parents 
and those advanced in years to see the children and youth 
embracing with interest the principles of our beloved So- 
ciety. An evening meeting was held. Isaac Wilson 
arose to speak, quoting the language, ‘I will arise 
and go to my father.’’ He explained the prodigal son 
in a plain and beautiful manner, exhorting all to pure and 
practical righteousness, making proper use of the gifts or 
talents committed to our care. 

Fourth-day we listened to a very able and practical 
discourse in regard to the sacred ties of matrimony, bonds 
of the strongest nature that bind people together as com- 
panions for life. Fifth-day morning closed the business 


| of our annual gathering, and with thankful hearts to the 


Great and All-Wise Father that we had been permitted to 
thus meet and transact the various branches of labor in 
much harmony and love, we adjourned to meet at Mt. 
Pleasant another year. M. A. G. 


CHestern Bepartment. 
[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE, 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. | 
BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tuis was held at Benjaminville, Illinois, Ninth month 1, 
2, and 3, 1893. Notwithstanding the heat and the long- 
continued drought resulting in such an accumulation of 
dust as made traveling by any mode very disagreeable, 
our quarterly meeting was pretty well attended, beginning 
with the meeting for ministers and elders on Sixth-day 
afternoon, in which we were favored with the company of 
our friends, John J. Cornell, of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing, and Phebe C. Wright, of New York Yearly Meeting, 
the former with a minute. The /ruths of our Society 
were spoken of as eternal, and we were advised to put 
ourselves in position to see our various duties regarding 
the upholding of these truths ; find out and do the duty 
that lies nearest us, though it be small, not waiting for 
some great opportunity to manifest our faith, and to en- 
deavor to lead good, true lives. The positions of minis- 
ters and elders are responsible ones, and should inspire us 
to proper action ; we cannot all be Moseses ; but some of 
us can be Aarons; had it not been for an Aaron once 
the Moses would have failed. The good feeling that has 


| always existed in Benjaminville Preparative Meeting of 


this body was touchingly alluded to by one of our mem- 
bers. Representatives were present from three meetings. 

In the evening the First-day School Conference was 
held, and in a different way from that generally adopted. 
There was a general review of the past lessons for the 
present quarter, conducted by a member of the school, 
asking of different ones an explanation of the leading 
thought contained in the lesson. Jt proved quite inter- 
esting, and we trust some profitable thought was awak- 
ened. There was also a short talk on the causes of the 
success or failure of schools. 

Seventh-day morning, at 10, we met, and after a time 
of silence J. J. C: called our attention to the fact that the 
religion of Jesus, while deeply spiritual, was also emi- 
nently practical, simple, easily to be comprehended, and 
adapted to assist us in the performance of every-day 
duties. Phebe C. Wright gave a feeling tribute to the 
Roberts. According to 
custom, about noon a lunch was served to all in attend- 


| ance, under the shade of the trees in our meeting-house 
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yard, after which we returned to the house, refreshed in 
body, and invigorated in mind by the pleasant inter- 
course and release from solid thought, and took up the 
business of the meeting, which occupied us until near 5 
o’clock. (This statement may lead some to think that 
we are a very /arge meeting, and have a great deal of 
business to transact, which is not really the case, neither 
were we delayed by ‘‘ much preaching,’’ but there was a 
great deal of discussion on some of the business, answers 
to queries, etc.) Though the answers were generally re- 
ceived as read, they produced much thought, as was 
shown by the remarks freely offered, and which to my 
mind is evidence of life and growth ; even opposition, if 
inacandid spirit, is better than stagnation or indifference. 

One thought given out was on the text, ‘ It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’’ It does not apply only 
to the giving of material gifts, but its applicability toa 
religious life was shown ; if we want to receive good in 
our meetings, if we want them better attended, we must 
go there with the intention of giving something ; this some- 
thing may not always be a vocal ministry; it may bea 
consecration of our hearts to God and his service, which 
will be felt by others; if we can only offer a secret 
prayer for the help of those who may be called upon to 
give us of their abundance, it will be a gift from us. 

First-day morning, after our school, a large company 
assembled, and in a short time J. J. C. spoke to us on the 
important lesson conveyed to us in the simple words, 
‘+ Man, know thyself,’ giving us a comprehensive dis- 
course on the three-fold nature of man, and his conse- 
juent differing duties. He was followed by A. M. ina 
short analogy between the story of the three wise men of 
the East in their search for the King of the Jews, at the 
time Jesus was born, and the three-fold character of hu- 
manity. As the first man who came to the place of meet- 
ing was a representative of the physical, he waited for 
the second, comparable to the mental, and finally the 
spirital or third man coming, all met together. We were 
also told that life is a serious thing. 

Our friend J. J. C. having a concern for another 
meeting, one was appointed for the afternoon, in which 
he powerfully portrayed the character of God and the 
Christian religion as that of love, holding the close at- 
tention of his hearers throughout, closing with an earnest 
appeal to all, and especially the young, to cast out from 
their minds all thoughts they may have entertained that 
he was otherwise than love. 

Thus closed Blue River Quarterly Meeting, and some 
of our friends left us the next morning for other fields of 
labor, but with their departure, we hope, will not go the 
memory of their good discourses, and our pleasant social 
mingling, which we consider not the least of our good 
things at such times, for ‘‘As in water face answereth to 
face, so the heart of man to man,’’ and we feel drawn 
closer one to another for these spiritual and social com- 
minglings. Others of our friends who contemplate at- 
tending the Yearly Meeting remain with us during the 
intervening week. E. H. Coave. 

Holder, Ninth month 5. 


THE poet is the heart of his age, and his verse ex- 
presses his age. —Froude. 


TALK about the questions of the day—there is but one 
juestion and that isthe Gospel. It can and will correct 
everything needing correction. All men at the head of 
great movements are Christian men. My only hope for 
the world is the bringing of the human mind into contact 
with divine revelation.- Gladstone. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
SOUTHERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 

SEEING a call for reports of activies among Friends, and 
no notice of the late Quarterly Meeting at Easton appear- 
ing in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, I venture, even at 
this late day, to send some data relating to the occasion. 
Leaving Wilmington Eighth month 29, the morning after 
the heavy storm, evidences of its severity mark our line 
of travel. A great overflow of water, perhaps driven by 
the wind from the Bay, covered the tracks and surround 
ing land. Before reaching New Castle, a peach tree, 
laden with tempting fruit, lay prostrate by the way ; also 
fields of corn, which in its tangled condition was being 
cut by many farmers. 

In the afternoon we attended the meeting for minis- 
ters and elders. It had been sqme years since I was 
privileged to meet with Friends there, and many changes 
were noted; yet notwithstanding many dear Friends, faith- 
ful in their day, whom I had met in former years,had passed 
away, and so very few now assembled, a feeling of en 
couragement clothed my spirit. It seemed we should be 
the richer that these dear departed had lived and labored, 
blessing by their outward presence, and while enjoying so 
much the privilege of social worship and these seasons of 
fraternal mingling together, still we were not wholly de- 
pendent upon them; present organizations will disinte- 
grate or change in coming time, but God and truth never ; 
while always we may have access to the Fountain of Di- 
vine Love, seekers after truth, manifesting our love to 
God by kindly relations with our fellow men. 

We missed Howard Mifflin and wife on Third-day, 
word coming of the funeral of his grandson, who had 
been ill for some time, but we were glad of his presence 
on Fourth-day; also Martin Maloney and Thomas W. 
Sheward, who accompanied him, having attended the fu- 
neral the previous day. Quite a number assembled, and 
we had a good meeting. Earnest words were spoken 
which found a lodgment in receptive hearts. 

In the business meeting all met together, and reports 
came from Camden, Northwest Fork, and Cecil. This 
last is very small; Richard Turner, Sen., and a Friend 
named Norris recently removed from their midst ; yet all 
were represented, and we can but hope and trust, through 
the interest and faithfulness of the few, they may still en- 
joy the privilege which they prize. 

It was a pleasure to visit the Kemps, Dixons, Bartletts, 
and Tylers in their homes, and the Atkinson sisters, and 
had time permitted, would gladly have mingled thus 
socially with others. They still hold a youths’ meeting 
on Fifth-day, which was quite well attended, and I trust 
was an occasion of refreshment. Martin and Thomas 
ministered acceptably in both of these meetings. We 
regretted that Robert B. Dixon was prevented from at- 
tending the last meeting, on account of sickness; also 
Susan Bartlett and sister were unable to meet with us. 

If so permitted, the feeling was that so long a time 
should not again pass without visiting these dear Friends, 
who so keenly feel their strippings. in He. P. 

Ninth month 10, 1893. 


—Salem Quarterly Meeting was held at Woodstown, 
N. J., on the 7th of the present month. Several minis- 
tering Friends were in attendance, among them Thomas 
and Frances Newlin Williams, from Oceanport ; Robert 
Hatton, Margaret P. Howard, Isaac H. Hillborn and 
Anna, with Sarah J. Linvill, from Philadelphia, and 
Charles Bond and Rachel from Warminster, Pa. Mes- 
sages of truth were handed forth by them, as well as some 
of our own ministers. 





The meetings for business opened with Job S. Haines 
as clerk of men’s meeting, and Rachel M. Lippincott, 
clerk of women’s meeting. The representatives were 
present, except two. Three of the four monthly meet- 
ings are held in joint session. The reading of the queries 
and answers elicited remarks. The report of the ‘‘ Yearly 
Meeting’s Education Committee ’’ was read, feeling it to 
be appropriate to this time of opening theschools. H. 


THE BOGARDUS EXCURSION TO CHICAGO. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Ninth month 11, 6 p. m. 
AN interested group of Friends met at Broad Street sta- 
tion, Philadelphia, this morning, to take the early train 
for Jersey City to join the Excursion to Chicago, popu- 
larly known as ‘‘ The Bogardus Excursion.’’ Some delay 
was experienced in getting baggage checked, but when 
the train arrived from Washington, sixteen Friends from 
Wilmington were ready to welcome the fifty-five from 
Philadelphia and vicinity, and we were soon on our way 
to be joined at Trenton by fourteen more. 

Arriving at Jersey City, the special train, consisting 
of eight beautifully appointed sleeping-cars, with ‘< buf- 
fet’’ and baggage cars attached drawn by a fine new en- 
zine, awaited our party. Over 200 from New York and 
elsewhere were already on board. (The railroad agent 
on board the train said that this was the largest and finest 
excursion train, of its class, that ever went out of Jersey 
City.) We were soon all comfortably fixed and speeding 
away westward through a beautiful country over the Erie 
Railroad, toward our destination, the Religious Congress 
and the great Exposition. 

As usual in any company of Friends, the social ming- 
ling is being thoroughly enjoyed, not the least of which is 
the delightful companionship of persons of all ages, 
Friends over eighty and young lads in their teens, mak- 
ing their first long trip, all alike enjoying the occasion. 
When we reach Chicago, our party will be accommodated 
at the Pullman House, 55th St. and Washington Ave., 
where all, by the persistent and kindly efforts of Jos. A. 
Bogardus, will, no doubt, find comfortable accommoda- 

ions. L. H. H. 


THE STORM ON THE CAROLINA COAST. 


From a private letter, dated Ninth month 6, received by one of the 
editors of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, from a resident of Sum- 
merville, S. C., we make some extracts describing the distress and suf- 
fering of the people on the coast of South Carolina, in consequence of 


the terrible storm of the 27th ult. Speaking of her experience on that 
terrible night the writer proceeds as below. 

‘* 1 COULD not go to bed all night, burdened as my heart 
was for the safety of those along our sea coast. All I 
could do was to try to ‘ possess my soul in peace’ in Him 
who is our help in time of need, and pray for an increase 
of faith. 

‘*Pencilled lines are coming in to assure us of the 
safety of dear ones on the various islands, and wonderful, 
providential escapes ; but many are without even clothing, 
the very garments on them being torn to shreds by the 
waves. I have been very busy overlooking my own ward- 
robe for such articles as I can possibly spare—not near 
enough, alas! on account of the constant demand upon 
our resources during the long, severe cold, last winter. 

‘** From all information, personally gathered, the news- 
paper statements under-estimate rather than exaggerate 
the desolation. Some of my cousins on John’s Island 
were breast high in water from 11 p. m. until 3 a. m., 
when the tide began to ebb. On Sullivan’s Island friends 
of ours had every shred of clothing but the garment next 
their bodies torn off, and those were in shreds. Their 
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house fell just as the last occupant was rescued, and it 
with all its contents was swept away by those devouring 
waves. The men rescuing one party were half distracted 
by the flashing of pistols (whose detonations were lost in 
the shriek of the wind and roar of the waves), these be- 
ing signals all around of others in the same dire peril. 

‘‘As soon as I can get passage I am going over to 
John’s Island, where I may be able to carry some aid to 
the needy. Death has been even busier among the ne- 
groes than whites, so will their necessities bear upon them 
more heavily than upon our race, whose powers of endur- 
ance are greater than theirs. At my grandfather’s old 
homestead, now owned and worked by negroes, there has 
been considerable havoc, houses blown down and people 
crushed, as I have been informed by a messenger from 
them. The Lord pity and send relief to all of his suffer- 
ing creatures everywhere.’’ 


Henry M. Laing hands us the following simple and graphic letter 
from Hester E. Scott, at Mount Pleasant, S.C. It gives more details 
than that of Abby Munro, which we printed a week ago. 


Mr. PLeasant, S. C., Sept. 5, 1893. 
KIND FRIEND : 

Your lettter was duly received. ‘The storm was very 
severe, but no lives were lost, nor no one injured in Mt. 
Pleasant, nor in the surrounding country. The orphan- 
age buildings stood the storm first rate. The house lost 
some two or three dozen panes of glass, and the fences 
are part down on three sides. The school-house seems to 
be all right, as far as I could see from the outside. A 
part of the school-house fence is down,too. Three or 
four old buildings fell in the town here, but no one was 
hurt. Miss Munro will have her hands full this winter. 
The distress of the colored people in the country around 
Mt. Pleasant won't be fully felt or seen until winter sets 
in. A number of the country people lost their houses, 
poultry, and cows all at once; besides their crops are 
partly ruined, either by salt water or wind. Their cotton, 
corn, peas, and potatoes are what the people depend on 
to feed and clothe themselves through the winter. Be- 
sides their own crops they would have a chance to harvest 
the white planters’ crops; now there will be but little to 
harvest. Just as sure as they hear that Miss Munro has 
come they will come to her for food, clothing, and per- 
haps medicine. The colored people seem to be the 
greatest sufferers this time. I guess we will have a lot of 
fever this fall. All the evergreen trees look as if fire had 
passed over them. Everything is cooked up, worse than 
if a blizzard had passed over. Your friend, 

Hester E. Scott. 


The following appeal for help, and statement of the extreme need 
appears in the New York 7ribune, Ninth month 5 
To the Editor of The Tribune: 

Since the memorable Johnstown disaster no catas- 
trophe so swift, terrible, and overwhelming has befallen 
any community in this conntry as that which has co 
upon the inhabitants of the Sea Islands of the South 
Carolina coast the past week. It was thought that the 
early reports of loss of life and destruction of property 
must be greatly exaggerated, but later, more reliable ad- 
vices not only fully confirm them, but lead us to fear 
that the worst has not been told and may never be fully 
known. 

The islands are inhabited by a colored population 
numbering many thousands who are uniformly industrious, 
temperate, and law-abiding, among whom a 
people, widely scattered, have always dwelt in perfect se- 
curity. In a single night the death-dealing cyclone of wind 
and waters came in upon them and suddenly overwhelmed 


few white 





them, sweeping hundreds into eternity, laying 
humble homes in ruins, destroying every vestige of their 
érops and live stock, and leaving them in the most abject 
destitution, with scarcely one of a superior race to turn 
to for relief, and terrible suffering, if not actual starva- 
tion, staring them in the face. 

There never was a case of widespread suffering and 
destitution that appealed more strongly for relief than 
this. The white people of the South will respond gener- 
ously in this emergency, but the majority of them in that 
vicinity have been seriously crippled by the calamity and 
the total of their contributions cannot be large at the best. 
Relief must come at once and abundantly, for these poor, 
wretched people have nothing to look to for sustenance 
until another crop can be grown, and winter is near at 
hand. Although they have skins of darker hue, they are 
our ‘* neighbors,’’ 
North out of the depths of this terrible calamity surely 
will not fail to meet a generous response. 

Contributions of money will, be placed in the Citi- 
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their | 


and the call that comes to us of the | 


zens’ National Bank to the credit of the Sea Islands Re- | 


lief Fund, and will, together with all offerings of provi- 

sions and clothing, be judiciously disbursed under the di- 

rection of a committee composed of some of the leading 
citizens of Beaufort. GEORGE L. DALe. 

Representative of J. J. Dale & Co., Beaufort and St. 

Helena Island. 

335 Broadway, New 


York, Sept. 4, 1893. 


A LIBERAL ENGLISH FRIEND. 

THE Friend, London, in its issue of the 1st of Ninth 
month, gives a list of the charitable legacies of a Friend 
recently deceased, John Horniman, of Croydon, near 
London, who died Eighth month 12, at the age of go. 
He had been, (as we learn from a notice in the British 
Friend), an attached member of the Society, a regular 
attender of its meetings for worship, and was actively in- 
terested in its general affairs. He was a warm supporter 
of the anti-slavery cause, an active member of the Peace 
Society, and a friend of Temperance reform. The list 
of legacies is something notable, and—unfortunately ,— 
has been seldom equalled. As given in Zhe Friend, it 
is as follows : 


Peace Society, £5,000, endowment. 


Friends’ Foreign Mission Association, £12,500, of which £5,000 is 
for general purposes, and £7,500 endowment. 
Friends’ Syrian Mission Committee, £12,500, of which £5,000 is for 


general purposes, and £7,500 endowment. 

Friends’ Home Mission Committee, £11,000, endowment. 

Friends’ Temperance Union, £2,000, endowment. 

Moravian Missions, £10,000, endowment. 

North-Eastern Hospital for Children, £10,000, of which £5,000 is for 
general purposes, and £5,000 endowment. 

London Temperance Hospital, £5,000, of which £2,500.is for general 
purposes, and £2,500 endowment. 

Howard Association, £2,000, endowment. 

Kingston Monthly Meeting of Friends, £3,000, endowment, for poorer 
members of Croydon Preparative Meeting. 

Bedford Institute First-day School and Home Mission 
£5,000, endowment. 

Friends’ First-day School Association, £2,000, endowment, especially 
for promotion of First-day School work in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 


Association, 


Friends’ Christian Fellowship Union, £2,000, endowment, specially 
for expenses of Friends visiting small meetings, and efforts con- 
nected with closed meeting-houses. 

For the spread of Friends’ principles in Scotland, £2,000, first trustees 
to be Richard B. Brockbank, Alexander Dunlop, and J. B. Braith- 
waite, Jr. 

The list makes a total of over 84,000 pounds, or, 
our money, say $400,000. 


in 
Those legacies or portions of 


legacies which are described in the foregoing list as ‘‘ en- 
trustees, 


dowments,’’ are to be invested in the names of 


' composed of salt and water, and that they could make it 








eile: except in the last case, are to be appointed by the 
institutions benefited. The income of the endowments 
will be applied upon trusts to be approved by the execu- 
tors of the will, viz., Frederick John Horniman, Samuel 
Robert Brewerton, and Joseph Gundry Alexander. 

The gifts to spread the principles of Friends, to assist 
Friends in visiting small meetings, and ‘‘ efforts connected 
with closed meeting-houses,’’ those also to First-day 
schools, to Kingston Monthly Meeting, and to help the 
poorer members of his Croydon Preparative Meeting, are 
all notable. Apparently John Horniman believed there 
was still work for Friends to do. 


_—— 


ELIZABETH CLAYPOOLE. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


So much has been written concerning ‘‘ Betsy Ross,’’ of 
late, that on reading the recent article in the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL, I thought I would attempt giving 
a correct history concerning her. 

Elizabeth Griscom was born in 1752, and died in 
1836. She was the grandmother of my wife, who remem- 
bered her very well. The latter part of her life was 
passed at Abington, where she lived with her daughter, 
my wife’s mother. Her first husband was John Ross, who 
left her a widow at the age of twenty. He was an up- 
holsterer, and at his death she continued the business in the 
house now standing, No. 239 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
And, as has been stated, it was here that she made the 
first American flag. Her husband, John Ross, was a 
nephew of Col. George Ross, as has been stated, and thus 
she became acquainted with George W ashington. She 
suggested the star of five points because it was symmetri- 
cal and pleasing to the eye, as is related in Harper’ 5 
Magazine, Seventh month, 1873, in an article written by 
one of her grandsons, the late William J. Canby. 

Elizabeth Griscom’s second husband was Captain 
Joseph Ashburn. He was a sea captain, and was in cap- 
tivity in Mill Prison, England, with John Claypoole, as 
is related in the Pennsylvania Magazine for Seventh month, 

1892, and when Asburn died in the military prison, he 
sent loving messages by Claypoole to his wife in Philadel- 
phia, whom Claypoole married eight months later. John 
Claypoole was a descendent of James Claypoole, the large 
landholder, and the friend of William Penn. John Clay- 
poole died in 1817; he suffered with paralysis for many 
years, and during all this time, and for years afterwards, 
‘« Mrs. Claypoole,’’ as she was called, followed the upho!l- 
stery business and also the flag-making business for the U. 
S. Government, which business was continued after her 
by her daughter, Clarissa Wilson. 

Elizabeth Claypoole was never a milliner or dress- 
maker, as has been stated. She was the seventh daughter 
of Samuel and Rebecca Griscom, and not the eighth 
child, as has been stated. She was a remarkable woman 
in many respects. She was an ardent patriot during the 
Revolutionary War. The officers, who during the occu- 
pancy by the British of Philadelphia, were quartered in 
her house, called her the ‘little rebel.’”’ Her husband 
and herself were ‘‘ Free Quakers.’’ Their bodies were 
buried first in the Free Quaker burial ground, and after- 
wards at Mount Moriah Cemetery, where their graves are 
always remembered on Decoration Day by the ‘‘ boys in 
blue 

She was a woman of remarkably clear intuitions in 
natural and spiritual things. At one time ‘ Mrs. Clay- 
poole’s eye water,’’ which she gave freely to all who 
called on her for it, became very famous in Philadelphia, 
and finally, to save trouble, she told them that it was 
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for themselves. Of course the charm vanished, when the 
simplicity of its ingredients became known. 

Elizabeth Claypoole was famous in Old Philadelphia 
as a ‘* wise woman,’’ and this was not only because of the 
old superstition as regards the seventh daughter of the 
seventh daughter, but because of the wisdom and discern- 
ment of her nature, and in sickness and physical ailments, 
her advice was largely sought. Her faith in the v7s med?- 
catrix nature was unbounded, and her lack of credulity 
has descended as heredity to her children. She has two 
daughters yet living at an advanced age. 

Willow Grove, Pa. Davip Newport. 


FREE COPIES OF THE PAPER. 
ESTEEMED FRIENDS: 

Recently letters have been received directed to 
Friends’ Historical Association, soliciting books and doc- 
uments on the views of Friends, for libraries, and I have 
not only been able to send some from the Representative 
Committee, but also others placed at my disposal. Be- 
sides these I have been able to send over 40 complete 
(unbound) volumes of the INTELLIGENCER, besides 
nearly complete sets of several of the other volumes, 
to the State Library at Albany, N. Y., to the University 
of Pennsylvania, and several volumes to complete what 
were sent to the Public Library, Boston, a few years ago. 
By the same mail yesterday, came two more requests, one 
from Butte City, Montana, and the other from the Presi- 
dent of the University of the State of Missouri, at Colum- 
bia. These I have acknowledged, and expect to send 
some books and very likely some INTELLIGENCERS. But 
my object in writing is to suggest whether the Intelligen- 
cer Association would feel it could afford to send the 
paper regularly to the following : 

Public Library, Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

New York State Library of the University of New 
York, Albany, New York. 

Library of University of Pennsylvania, West Phila- 
delphia. 

University of State of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Butte Free Public Library, Butte City, Montana. 

Buffalo Historical Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Respectfully, 
J. M. Truman, Jr. 

Philadelphia, Ninth month 6, 1893. 

[To the above letter of our friend J. M. T., Jr., we 
have felt obliged to reply that the free list which we 
maintain is as large as we think we ought to charge our- 
selves with. The evident need, in places in all parts of 
the country, of Friends who feel unable to pay for the 
paper, is brought to our attention every year, and we are 
asked, or in other cases see the need without being asked, 
for free copies much more often than any one may sup- 
pose. Some think there is ‘‘a fund’’ for such free 
papers. This is not the case, except in Baltimore and 
Indiana Yearly Meetings. Philadelphia makes no provis- 
ion, nor do the other yearly meetings. A few earnest and 
generous members of the Society have sent contributions 
to us for the purpose, but we have felt scrupulous, after 
once or twice mentioning the matter, about asking for 
such contributions. We should greatly prefer that the 
sending of copies as a part of the Society’s concerns should 
be done as it is in Baltimore and Indiana, by committees 
appointed for the purpose, who send us their lists of 
names, with the payment therefor. In each of these 
yearly meetings the work is intelligently and carefully 
done, and no doubt is the source of much satisfaction. 

In our judgment such copies as those J. M. T., Jr., 


d8Y 
suggests ought to be sent as missionary copies. It should 
be done as part of the effort to let the light of our 
Society shine. And should it not be a Society concern ? 
—Eds. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


THE OLD MEETING-HOUSES OF BUCKS CO. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

FRIENDS’ meeting-house at Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa., 
was built in 1690, on land purchased of Samuel Burgess, 
and the deed for the same was held by trustees for the 
monthly meeting. ‘This original house was enlarged in 
1700. A new house was built of stone in 1724, and is 
still standing, and used as a dwelling. The present meet- 
ing-house was built of stone, in 1789. 

The first meeting-house at Middletown was built in 
1690. It was at some distance from the site of the pres- 
ent house, upon which the second, and succeeding it, the 
third, being the present house, was built. 

The first meeting-house at Buckingham was a log 
structure, built in 1706, and a new frame house succeeded 
this in 1721. In 1731, a stone house, with a one-story 
addition for the women, was built. This caught fire from 
the stove during meeting, Fourth month 8, 1768, and 
was burned down and the present house was then built, of 
stone, in 1768. 

Bristol meeting-house,—the largest part of the present 
house,—was built in 1712-13. 

Wrightstown meeting-house was built in 1721, and a 
new stone house in 1787. 

Plumstead’s first meeting-house was built of logs in 
1730, a new house of stone in 1750-1752. 

Makefield meeting-house was built in 1752. 

Solebury meeting-house was built, of stone, in 1806. 

It thus appears that Bristol meeting-house was the third 
Friends’ meeting-house erected in Bucks county, and it 
is, no doubt, the oldest one now standing, the original 
houses of the two other meetings having been torn down 
and replaced by newer structures. E. J. B. 


INDIRECTION. 


FAIR are the flowers and the children, but their subtle suggestion is fairer ; 
Rare is the rose burst of dawn, but the secret that clasps it is rarer ; 

Sweet the exultance of song, but the strain that precedes it is sweeter, 
And never was poem yet writ but the meaning outmastered the meter. 


Never a daisy that grows but a mystery guideth the growing; 
Never a river that flows but a majesty scepters the flowing ; 

, - - 3 . 
Never a Shakespeare that soared but a stronger than he did enfold him ; 
Never a prophet foretells but a mightier seer hath foretold him. 


Back of the canvas that throbs the painter is hinted and hidden ; 
Into the statue that breathes the soul of the sculptor is bidden ; 
Under the joy that is felt lie the infinite issues of feeling ; 
Crowning the glory revealed is the glory that crowns the revealing 


Great are the symbols of being, but that which is symboled is greater ; 
Vast the create and beheld, but vaster the inward creator ; 

Back of the sound broods the silence ; back of the gift stands the giving ; 
Back of the hand that received thrill the sensitive nerves of receiving. 


Space is as nothing to spirit; the deed is outdone by the doing ; 

The heart of the wooer is warm, but warmer the heart of the wooing ; 

And up from the pits where these shiver, and up from the heights where 
those shine, 

Twin voices and shadows swim starward, and the essence of life is divine. 


—Richard Realf. 


Society everywhere is in conspiracy against the man- 
hood of every one of its members. The virtue in most 
request is conformity. Self-reliance is its aversion. It 
loves not realities and creators, but names and customs. 
Whoso would be a man must be a non-conformist. 
— Emerson. 
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LETTERS FROM THE WORLD’S FAIR.—X. 

In the northern part of the grounds, surrounded on three 
sides by state and foreign buildings of every variety of 
architecture, stands the Art Gallery in all its classic 
majesty, its stately columns and dome reflected in the 
waters of the north pond. Within its walls are the art 
treasures of many lands in such bewildering profusion 
that after gazing and gazing for hours, one feels like the 
little boy who burst out crying at the close of his Christ- 
mas dinner because he couldn’t eat any more. A lover of 
art might easily spend a month going from room to room 
and then go away unsatisfied. 

I do not profess to be an art critic.; I am ignorant 
enough to care more for the subject of a picture than for 
the manner of its execution, and so I go through 1 

alleries noting those that are strong, or beautiful, 

sad, or amusing, and not caring much who is the ae. 
Among the dozens of portraits that impress one as being 
true to life, there is one in the French section that attracts 
my attention because the subject is so evidently not a 
Frenchman ; from the top of his blonde head, with hair 
neatly parted in the middle, to the tip of his polished 
boot, he proclaims that he is one of those quiet Ameri- 
cans who are equal to any situation, prepared for any 
emergency ; opposite the number in the catalogue stands 
his name, James Gordon Bennett. 

Among the treasures of German art is a canvas that 
contains only a poor old man sitting by the couch where- 
on his wife lies dead ; but the dejected attitude, the sad 
face, the hands lying hopelessly in his lap, all plainly tell 
us that he is ‘‘Alone in the World.’’ There is another 
picture of a similar character that is almost equally 
pathetic ; a soldier lies in state clad in full armor, and a 
beautiful dog with a wistful face is his only mourner. 

Rosa Bonheur’s ‘‘ King of the Forest,’’ may be ‘ old- 
fashioned ’’ but he is a magnificent stag for all that, and 
his eyes follow one all around the gallery ; and ‘‘ Reading 
Homer ’’ by Alma Tadema, is as beautiful as it is famous. 
Besides the latter there are several other masterpieces in 
the United States loan collection, among which are ‘‘Even- 
ing ’’ and other landscapes by Corot. 

It has been said that Americans like a picture that 
tells a story ; there are some that do this in nearly every 
room, and among them are two that appeal especially to 
the mass of the people, because the stories they tell are 
so familiar. 

One of these, ‘‘ The Foreclosure of the Mortgage,’ 
hangs in the Canadian section. The father, wasted by 
long illness, sits propped up by pillows; the mother's 
face is buried in her hands; the grandmother's very atti- 
tude expresses hopelessness as she sits with her back 
toward us, looking at the sleeping baby in the cradle ; 
while two other babies stand with fingers in their mouths, 
awed by the presence of that strange man in the fore- 
ground, with grim visage and hands full of papers. 

The other picture is by Thomas Hovenden, of Ply- 
mouth meeting, Pa., and is called ‘‘ Breaking Home 
Ties.’’ It hangs in the gallery which connects the east 
annex with the main part of the building, and in the 
crowd that is always before it are women with moist eyes 
and men whose noses suddenly need blowing. The father 
is just going out of the door with the carpet-bag, the 
grandmother has dropped her knitting into her lap, the 
brother and sister are in the back-ground, while the dog 
beside them asks with his eyes what it all meaus; the 
central figure is the mother with her clean calico dress 
and white apron, her good, strong face seamed by hard 
work ; her tears are kept back for another time, but all 
her soul looks through her eyes as she stands with her 
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‘tee on the shoulders of the cor who has outgrown her ; 
while the boy, eager to go out into the great world and 
make his fortune, realizes all at once what he is leaving 
behindhim. After standing before the picture a few mo- 
ments, a young country girl exclaimed, ‘‘ He looks like 
he had a lump in his throat.’’ I think he had, for some- 
thing very like a lump came into mine as I looked at him. 

Among the foreign buildings, Victoria House stands 
off to one side, and is very quiet in its external appear- 
ance ; it will hardly create such a revolution in our archi- 
tecture as did England’s Queen Anne cottage at the 
Centennial. In a number of the buildings there are 
special exhibits of more or less importance, but no coun- 
try has done better, according to its resources, than the 
‘* Republique Haitienne,’’ for among other treasures it 
displays the original anchor of the Santa Maria and the 
sword of Toussaint L’Ouvreture. The Japanese Temple 
on the wooded island is the most beautiful of all the for- 
eign structures, and the exquisitely clean rooms within 
are each charming in its way. 

Unless one is a millionaire the time must come when 
it is possible to stay no longer within the gates of the 
White City, and the last evening must be filled to over- 
flowing with all that is most beautiful. We will sit down 
by the great basin, where the plashing of the fountains 
mingles with the music of the band, and enjoy the soft, 
creamy tones of the buildings as the twilight shadows 
fall. Once more the white arc lights illumine the snowy 
palaces, while a thousand incandescent lamps add their 
golden glory to the picture ; not Venice in her prime, or 
haughty Rome, or classic Athens ever looked upon a 
scene like this. 

At last we break the spell and take one more stroll 
through the Electrical building, and then seek a place in 
one of the launches ; the ponds are full of boats to-night, 
and as we glide along, seeing palaces and bridges in the 
water as well as above, from a gondola near us float the 
sweet strains of the ‘‘ Swanee River.’’ We pass under a 
bridge that is all ablaze with light, and, lo! the wooded 
island is before us. Lanterns of many hues hang in all 
the trees, swing in festoons in the open spaces, and gleam 
among the grasses at the water’s edge, while another 
island shines up from below ; words fail us, and we can 
only sit entranced. 

We glide back into the grand basin just as the electric 
fountains are sending up their showers of rainbow light, 
and watch them until they have ceased to play ; and then 
we take the steamer Co/uméus for Chicago, that our last 
Slowly the 
columns of the peristyle disappear, and the white palaces 
vanish one by one until nothing remains but the blazing 
circles of the Ferris wheel and one illumined dome ; then 
we draw a long sigh of mingled joy for all that we have 
seen and regret that we shall see it no more. 

But as we turn away from the spot where the ‘‘ En- 
chanted Land’’ disappeared below the horizon of the 
past,-we catch in the opposite direction a faint glimpse of 
the city of the future, a city such as men will build when 
they have learned the real meaning of Christian social- 
ism. Imagination lends her telescope and we see this 
city more clearly. It is divided into wards and in the 
heart of each ward there is a large public park, with 
flowers, fountains, statuary, bands of music, and play- 
grounds for the children. 

In this park there are model nurseries, where women 
who work may leave their little ones, and kindergartens 
and schools where the children of rich and poor mingle 
together and learn that God is the Father of them all. 
And there are noble palaces which contain art galleries, 
libraries, museums, gymnasiums, and lecture rooms, all of 





which are as free as the sunlight to every well-behaved 
man, woman, and child that cares to use them. These 
things and many more are provided for the people, part 
by the city, acting in a codperate capacity, but chiefly by 
the voluntary contributions of those who, having more 
than they need of this world’s goods, esteem it their 
highest privilege to use their surplus, not for the gratifica- 
tion of self, but for the common welfare. 
ELIZABETH LLoyD. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
BURLINGTON FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


BURLINGTON First-day School Union was held at Upper 
Springfield, on Seventh-day, the gth instant. 

Upon approaching this old meeting-house this perfect 
autumn morning, we are attracted by the date ‘‘1727,’’ 
which is cut in the brick wall above the door. The 
thought arises with a feeling of sorrow, that Friends 
could unitedly worship in this house one hundred years 
then to separate and hold no recognized religious com- 
munion. 

The house is beautifully located beside a woods, but 
the surroundings and the burying ground show signs of 
neglect. These facts, connected with the thought that 
the size of the house was what necessity demanded when 
built cast a gloom over many present, and a Friend dur- 
ing the morning session suggested that the careful protec- 
tion and beautifying of these valuable properties left us 
by our faithful forefathers might go far toward attracting 
the people and therefore the keeping up of our meetings. 
A suggestion was made that in the absence of a recog- 
nized minister a carefully prepared essay, or a good ser- 
mon read and discussed, might prove beneficial. Others 
thought to remember the advice of George Fox to ‘‘ Hold 
all your meetings in the life and power of God ’’ would 
be the way to revive them. The Clerk, with feeling, re- 


marked that ‘‘ rather than rebuild them on any other than | 


the true old-time Quaker foundation, let them crumble to 
the dust.”” A Friend from Mt. Holly said: ‘* Our fore- 
fathers did well. We have become too penurious, not 
willing to ‘spend and be spent.’ It is good to beautify, 
but if you are not baptized by the Spirit, it will amount 
to nothing. We must be washed and cleansed by the 
Life of Christ within, then there will be a gathering to- 
gether, and the houses will be filled with sincere souls, 
seeking after living Truth.’’ 

These remarks, with the reading of reports from the 
seven schools composing this Union, calling names of 
delegates, who were all present but eight, and the reading 
of a good essay from Upper Springfield, upon the subject, 
‘*How to make the Unions conducive of more good,’’ 
closed the business of the morning session. Through the 
kindness of Upper Springfield Friends a bounteous lunch 


was prepared, which was eaten under the trees, and ap- | 


preciated and enjoyed by all present. 

The afternoon session was made entertaining and 
highly instructive by readings and recitations, and two 
essays from Trenton school upon the subject, ‘‘ How can 
we retain the pupils of our First-day schools after they ar- 
rive at years of maturity ?”’ 

We witnessed the closing of this meeting with the feel- 
ing that it had indeed been good for us to be there. 

Trenton, N. /. E. 


NOTHING so clearly discovers a spiritual man as his 
treatment of an erring brother, wishing to restore rather 
than to upbraid him.—Augustine. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
MEETING OF THE GEORGE SCHOOL COMMITTEE.—The general com- 
mittee of the George School met on Sixth-day afternoon of last week, 


| when a large number of subjects in connection with the school were 


considered and disposed of. It was announced that there were 102 
boarding students entered; of these all but four were children of 
A number of other applications were pending, so that allow- 


very nearly full. Lucy A. Maris, who had been appointed assistant 
teacher of Latin, German, and French, declined the engagement, and 
Sophie Langé, a teacher of experience, well recommended, was secured 
for the place. 

It was decided that all the scholars would attend the Friends’ meet- 
ing at Newtown, when the weather was not unsuitable. The distance 
is less than a mile, and the committee on grounds was directed to have 
a good walk constructed from the school front to the borough line, 
where sidewalks begin. 

The subject of plainness in dress and address was considered. 
There is a concern expressed by a number of Friends in regard to this, 
and the rules to be adopted will discourage all superfluity in dress ; 
while jewelry will be practically prohibited. : 

The buildings have been progressing steadily. The plastering was 
nearly done, and the painters had. made good progress. The school 
will be opened near the time expected, the middle of Tenth month. 
An allowance in the bills, vo rata, will be made for the time the open- 
ing is delayed later than the regular date, the 13th of Ninth month. 

The railroad company have had the plans drawn for the station on 
the school grounds. It will be a neat structure, suitable for the pur- 
pose, and the cost will be about $3,000. 

The grading and clearing of the’ grounds, and the construction of 
roads and walks, etc., is making good progress. The plan of these im 
provements, including the drainage of the buildings, was carefully made 
some months ago by a landscape gardener and engineer, Charles N. 
Miller, and this improvement of the property it is expected will be a 
pleasant feature. 


GERMANTOWN ScCHOOL.—Germantown Friends’ School, Green 
street and School Lane, will re-open Ninth month 18. Elizabeth M. 
Roberts, who hes been principal for several years, will be in charge, 
assisted by three regular and three special teachers. During the sum- 
mer vacation the school rooms have been renovated, several new slate 
black-boards put in places, and a glass partition erected, giving an ad- 
ditional class-room. The average number of pupils is about 55, and 
the school has been quite successful. 


A MucH NEEDED REFORM.—The Pennsylvania School Journal, 
in its issue for the present month, quotes several earnest and energetic 
passages from a paper read by County Superintendent Joseph S. Walton, 
of Chester county, before the Convention of Superintendents, in Second 
month, 1891, on the subject of ‘ out-houses,”’ maintained in connection 


with the public schools. He spoke of the shocking character of some 
of these, and after referring to the duties of school directors, teachers, 
and parents to see that they were improved, said : 

“‘ Separate out-houses, one for the boys and one for the girls, sub- 
stantially built, pebble-dashed, and sand-painted, under lock and key if 
approached from the outside, are a necessity. They should be situated 
somewhat to the rear of the house, and yet within range of the teacher’s 
vision. Hard, dry walks leading to these are essential. A fuel-house 
and cloak-room opening into one of the rear corners of the school- 
room, and leading on into well-equipped accommodations for the girls, 
can be so arranged as to violate no hygienic requirements, and would 
certainly be of unspeakable advantage.”’ 

The subject being called to public attention, Senator John H. 
Landis, of Lancaster county, introduced a bill into the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, at the last session, which became a law, providing better 
rules aud regulations on the subject. The School Journal says, “ let it 
be rigidly enforced,’”’ and we hope it will be. 


SCHOFIELD SCHOOL, AIKEN.—The Schofield School, will re-open 
on the first Second-day of next month, the 2d proximo. The corps of 
teachers will be as follows: Principal, Elizabeth F. Criley; Assistants, 
Annie B. Johnson, Hinton W. Wilder, Emily Cheyney ; sewing teacher, 
Angelia Douglas. 

At this time it is impossible to tell just what the attendance will be ; 
but it promises to be fair. The terrible storm which recently passed 
over the South did great damage to the crops, and many a poor boy or 
girl who has been working hard all summer over a patch of cotton, 
hoping to come to school on the proceeds, will be sorely disappointed. 
The needs of these poor people will no doubt be greater than ever, 
and we hope our Northern friends will remember us as kindly as in 
the past. 

Remember, we are willing to take what cannot be used for the poor 
in the North,—many things which seem really beyond use here can be 
of service in the cotton field. We go back to work hopeful as to the 
future though it looks somewhat dark,—feeling that the blessing is 
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sure to come if we do our duty faithfully in this little spot where the 
Lord has appointed us to be. Cc. 


A SWARTHMORE GRADUATE AT West NEwTon.—The following 
creditable record of one of Swarthmore’s graduates at the recent Com- 
mencement, taken from the Boston ZLuening Transcript for the gth 
inst., is worth a place in our representative paper. Swarthmore, the 
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largest of the nine Friends’ colleges in America, never loses sight of | 


her graduates. E. H. M. 

The item in the 7ranscript says: “ George H. Strout has been ap- 
pointed and accepted the position of instructor in Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics at the Allen English and Classical School, West Newton. 
He is also to have entire charge of the athletic interests of the school. 
Mr. Strout fitted for college at the Chauncey Hall School, Boston, and 
graduated at Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, last June, taking the 
degree of B. A. and one of the honors at commencement. While 
in college he served three years on the staff of the Swarthmore Phenix ; 
was business manager of the college annual, 7e Hadcyon, published 
by the class of ‘93 in its junior year. He was the winner of both the 
Magill and the Phenix prizes in oratory. Mr. Strout, who wasa regu- 
lar correspondent of this department for three years, is a young man of 
energy and ability, a close and conscientious student, popular among 
his classmates, and will be a valuable addition to the faculty of the 
Allen School. It is understood that he is in course of time to make 
the law his profession.” 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

MANY people, young and old, will regret to learn that Philadelphia is 
in danger of losing the fine collection of animals and birds in the Zoé- 
logical Garden in Fairmount Park, because of a lack of funds. It 
seems that the prevailing stringency has affected the paid attendance. 
Last year the directors were about $12,000 behind on expenses, but 
this sum was made up from a fund provided for emergencies. This 
year there is no reserve to draw upon to meet expenses incurred. “ Un- 
less assistance be forthcoming,” says Superintendent Brown, “ Phila- 
delphia’s Zoo will not outlive 1893.’ The average income for ten 
years has been $38,639, but for two years past this has proved insufhi- 
cient. Public subscriptions do not amount to more than $1,000 a year, 
for the reason that it is considered to be the city’s duty to support the 
institution. In the opinion of the Superintendent the sum of $10,000 
yearly in addition to admission receipts would not only serve to establish 
the Garden on a perfectly firm basis, but would make in ten years the 
finest institution of the sort in world. 


—lIn consequence of the increased employment of Turkish women as 
school-mistresses in girls’ schools, the Porte has decreed the formation 
of a normal school for girls in Constantinople. 


—Edward M. Greene, of San Francisco, has designed a novelty 
for the Midwinter Fair to be held in that city, which he hopes will 
rival the Eiffel Tower and the Ferris Wheel. It is a colossal statue of 
Justice, 150 feet high, supporting an immense puir of scales, at the ex: 
tremities of which are cars holding fifty people each. The beam is a 
truss 300 feet long, oscillating like a walking-beam, thus lifting the ears 
to a height of 350 feet. 

—Dr. C. W. Sanders, who died in New York some time ago, was 
widely known to school children as the author of various “ readers.” 
These humble intellectual products earned a considerable fortune for 
him, and because of their financial success it is interesting to recall the 
fact that when he offered the manuscript of the first volume of the series 
to Harper & Bros. he asked for it the modest remuneration of $5. 
The offer was rejected, and the diffident author returned to school- 
teaching; but eventually the Harpers reconsidered their decision, and 
the book turned out to be one of their most profitable publications. 

—The harsh and peculiarly wild cry of the bluejay is heard now in 
suburban woodlands. These birds abound in the Adirondacks and in 
the Canadian woodlands, but old woodmen say that the jay’s nest is 
rarely, almost never, seen. The agreeable writer who represented a 
bluejay as nesting in his apple tree was forced in a new edition of his 
works to substitute a robin, a host of amateur naturalists having pro- 
tested that the presence of a jay’s nest in an apple tree was quite be- 
yond belief. 


—It was a New York woman who said, upon being put upon a low 
diet by her physician, that so far as she had gone it seemed that every- 
thing she liked was either wicked, expensive, or unwholesome. 


—While the Declaration of Independence was being read at Mount 
Vernon, Ore., on the Fourth, a short, chubby man arose hastily, and in 
a stage whisper to his companion declared : *‘ Let’s go, Jenny. That’s 
old as the hills. I heard that same piece spoke in Snohomish last year, 
and the year afore that I heard it spoke at the Fourth o’ July doin’s in 
Seattle.”"— Portland Oregonian. 

—The leather-wing bat, a terror to girls and a source of unfailing 
amusement to boys, although far from smooth or graceful in his flight, 
has a control over his motions in the air such as most birds may well 
envy him. Naturalists have noted not only the marvelous ease with 





which he darts up and down in the air when seeking his insect prey, 
but he has been observed, when apparently making straight for a brick 
wall, suddenly to shoot upward almost at right angles, and thus | 

avoid a collision. Such a manceuvre would be quite beyond the power 
of any bird. 

—The bees in California, says the Chicago /n/er- Ocean, prepare 
for winter just as bees do where winter comes. It is the nature of the 
bee, and he has not studied “the glorious climate of California,’’ and 
taken advantage of it to take life easy. 


—Residents of a house on West Fifty-second street, New Yor 
probably owe their lives to a dog and parrot. Early one morning re 


cently, while all of the occupants of the house were sleeping, a fire 
The dog and parrot, noticing the flames, barked and 
The dog, 


broke out. 
screamed, and in this way awoke the people, who escaped. 
however, was suffocated to death. 

—The copyright on that famous sonz, “Old Folks at Home, 
equally well-known as ‘Swanee River,” expired a few weeks ago 
This ballad, which is said to have been more profitable than any other 
song ever writen, is familiar to all nations. An existence of over forty 
years has not diminished its popularity. Stephen C. Foster was the 
author, and had he composed nothing else, says the Kansas City Star, 
his name would still have been indelibly stamped in the history of his 
native land. 


—One man has put the phonograph to use that is at once delightfu! 
and practical. Nansen, the Norwegian explorer, who has gone to find 
the North Pole, takes with him one of the best of Edison’s phono- 
graphs, into which his wife, whom he leaves in Stockholm, sang all his 
favorite songs, and into which also their baby lifted up his gleeful voice 
When the explorer is in the land of night, weary, lonely, and dispir 
ited, he has but to take out the phonograph, adjust its delicate machin 
ery, and, lo! there come to him the tones of the voices of those he 
loves, and with whom all bis hopes reside.—Sacramento Record- Unio 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
Some further improvement in the condition of business is indicated by 
the resumption of operations by a number of manufacturing establish 
ments which had suspended partially or entirely. In many cases, how 
ever, the resumption has been accompanied by a lowering of wages 
The bill to repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman act is stil! 


under consideration in the Senate, and it seems probable that its pas- 
sage may be delayed for some time. 


GOVERNOR TILLMAN, of South Carolina, on the 7th issued an aj 
peal to the people of the United States for help in caring for the suffer 
ers by the late hurricane. He says the people of his State are doing 
what they can, but that ‘ starvation or pestilence will claim many thous 
ands before the winter is over if their efforts are not supplemented.’ 
He estimates that not less than 20,000 persons are destitute, and that 
bread alone will cost not less than $75,000 between now and March 
A report to the Governor by Dr. T. W. Babcock says that the loss of 
life in the sea islands was fully 1,000, and that among the survivors 
there is a serious possibility of an epidemic of malignant fever. The 
Permanent Relief Committee, of Philadelphia, has donated $5,000 t 
the aid of the sufferers. 


A DAUGHTER was born to President Cleveland and his wife on the 

She is the first child of a President born in the White House. 
IN response to protests of the new Chinese minister, Yang Yu 
against the Geary law, Secretary Gresham -informed him on the rit! 
that the President had decided not to enforce the recent order for the 
departure of Chinese from the Pacific coast, and that further proceed 
ings would be suspended for the present, pending further action by 
Congress 


oth. 


HAMILTON FIsH, who was Secretary of State under President 
Grant’s administration, also Governor of New York, and United States 
Senator, died at his home at Garrison’s, New York, on the 7th. 


AFTER brief discussion, the Home Rule bill was rejected by the 
British House of Lords on the 8th, the vote being 419 to 41. The 
number of votes is said to be the largest ever cast by the House of 
Lords, many peers who had never signed the roll of the House doing 
so in order to qualify themselves to vote on this occasion. 


THE “ World’s Parliament of Religions ’’ was opened at the Art 
Institute in Chicago on the 11th. Men and women of all faiths joined 
in the opening ceremonies. Addresses were made by President 
Higinbotham, of the Exposition, President Bonney, of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary, and Rev. John Henry Barrows, Chairman of the 
Committee .on Organization; by Archbishop Feehan and Cardinal 
Gibbons, on behalf of the Roman Catholic Church; by Rev. Augusta 
J. Chapin, on behalf of women; by Rev. Alexander McKenzie, the 
Archbishop of Zante (Greece), P.C. Mozoomdar, of India, Pung Queng 
Yu, of the Chinese Legation at Washington, Prince Wolhousky, of 
Russia, and others from different parts of the world, representing Budd- 
hism, Confucianism, and other religions. The Parliament continues 
until the 27th. 
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FRIENDS’ 


FOR SLEEPLESSNESS 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
and you will exchange a night of restless tossing 
for one of dreamless sleep. 
NOTICES. 

*.* The next meeting of Bucks county First- 
day School Union will be held at Solebury, on 
Seventh-day, Ninth month 23, 1893, commenc- 
ing at 10.30 a.m. Friends and others interested 
invited. BARCLAY Eyre, L Clerks. 

FLORENCE J. KIRK, j 

*,* Friends’ Meeting at Ninth and Spruce 
streets, reopened on Ninth month 3d, for public 
worship on First- and Fifth-day at 10.30 o'clock. 

*.* An All-day Temperance Meeting (basket 
pic-nic style), will be held in Birmingham 
Friends’ meeting-house, on Seventh-day, Ninth 
month 16, 1893, at 10a.m. All are cordially 
invited. Carriages will meet trains arriving at 
Pocopson station on Wilmington & Northern 
railroad, at 8.04 a. m., also at Lenape, on the 
W.& N. R. R., at 9.45 a. m. 


*,.* The United First-day evening meetings 
will be resumed at Seventeenth St. and Girard 
Ave., on First-day next, at 7.30 o'clock. 

*.* The mid-week meeting at Seventeenth 
St. and Girard Ave., will be resumed next 
Third-day, at 10.30 a. m. 

*,* Quarterly meetings in Ninth month occu 
as follows: 

25. Canada H. Y. M., Yonge Street. 

Indiana 'Y. M., Richmond, Ind. 
30. Scipio Quarterly Meeting, Scipio, N. Y. 


AROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN MILLINERY. 


736 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 
—MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.— 


Millinery. .22i€ 3. LAMBERT 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
633 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house.) 


The British Friend 


New Series, 1893. 


Edited and Published by 
WILLIAM EDW. TURNER, 
Birkenhead, England. 


A new series of this 


MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


commenced with the last year. The endeavor o1 
the promoters is to apply the 


LEADING PRINCIPLES OF PRIMITIVE 
QUAKERISM 


to the circumstances of the present day. 


The Editor invites the attention of American 
Friends to the Religious and Literary articles of 
this Journal 


*,* Subscriptions tor the BriTisH FRIEND will be 
received at the office of the INTELLIGENCER aND 
JOURNAL, 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Price per 
annum (allowing for cost of postal money order, 
exchange, postage, etc.) $1.75 


CHEAP WESTERN LANDS ON LONG TIME, 


Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or 
Colorado. . 

Also descriptive circulars of the above States, and 
Utah, Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished 
free on application. 

EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land A 


nt, U. P. R.R., 
Holder, 


cLean County, 01 
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GIvE THE BABY 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS," 


Malied free upon request. 
COLIBER-GOCDALECO..BOSTON, MAS? 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Niuth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


Publisher's Department. 


*,* The observance of the “ Half Holiday ”’ rule, 
under the recent legislation of this State, is now so 
general that we shall adopt it at the office of the 
INTELLIGESCe&k AND JOURNAL during the summer 
months The office (921 Arch St.) will not be open, 
after 1 p. m., on Seventh-day, until further notice. 


*,* We particularly ask that when money is for- 
warded to renew subscriptions, care be taken to give 
us the same name as that to whom the paper is now 
being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the name of 
another member of the family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we 
suppose it to be a new subscription, and send two 
papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and 
this will also help to avoid mistakes. 


*.* We suggest to our readers the more general 
use of the advertising columns of the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL for the insertion of compact cards of 
professional or business announcements, to run 
throughout the year,—those, for example, of Ac- 
countants, Agents (insurance, real estate, patents, 
collections, etc.), Architects, Brokers, Builders, Col- 
lectors, Conveyancers, Dentists, Florists, Lawyers, 
Stenographers, Type-writers, etc., etc. 

Such cards, if making half an inch (six lines), 
we will insert for $10 a year. Some might probably 
be putin half that space (three lines), and would 
cost but $5 a year. (For parts of a year the charge 
would be somewhat higher in proportion). 


*,* We make no charge for the insertion of 
Births, Marriages, or Deaths. No charge is made 
for Obituary matter, but its insertion must be sub- 
ject to the approval of the editors, both as to form 
and length. Poetry in obituaries we desire to avoid, 
unless, perhaps, brief quotations from approved 
sources. 

*,*Matter inten.ded tor insertion in the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day 
morning, though notices or advertisements relating 
to affairs of immediate importance may be used as 
late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers in good time, the paper 
is mailed on Fifth-day, and must be sent to press at 
noon of the day preceding. (We aim to reach all 
east of the Mississippi river, by Seventh-day.) 

*,* PLEASE note our address : 
Philadelphia 


No, 921 Arch street, 
Matter sent to Friends’ Pook Associa- 


| tion (15th and Race streets), has to be forwarded 


from there, involving some trouble, and some loss of 
time 


We buy lamp-chimneys by 
the dozen; they go on snap- 
ping and popping and flying 
in pieces; and we go on buy- 
ing the very same chimneys 
year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to 
sell us a chimney a week for 
every lamp we burn. 

Macbeth’s “ pearl top” and “ pear! glass"’ do 


not break from heat; they are made of tough 
glass. Try them 


Pittsburgh, Geo. A. MacBETH Co 


UR AIM IN BUSINESS LIFE HAS 
ever been to sell good goods. We keep 
a full line of the above celebrated chimneys. If 
your dealer has not got them and refuses to get 
them for you send to us. 
A. J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 South Second Street. 
Agent for Macbeth & Co. 





Ds And your money back 
if you want it—Vacuum 
Leather Oil that saves the 
life of leather. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester. N. Y 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 


PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 


Friends’ Book Association, I5th and Race Sts 


Central Meeting of Friends, 
CHICAGO. 


Chicago Athenaeum, No. 18 Van Buren St. 


Meeting hour at 10.450n First-days. A cordial 
greeting extended toall. Take elevator. 


HENRY | HOUSEAND SIGN PAINTING. — 


eC Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 


ELLIS. Residence, 112 N. 10th St. 


404 North 32d St 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buicoers, ano (onTRActors. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


3. R. RICHARDS, 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue 


2212 Wallace Street. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
gar When 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
eeing the advertisement in this paper. “(aq 


tisement. our readers answer an 





FRIENDS’ IN YTELLIG ENCER AND JOUR NAL 


Clement A. Woodnutt, |s. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


| 902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, Wall Papers 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. New and desirable styles for '93, 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 
8. F. BALDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


here is a great difference in 
NO, 1516 BROWN STREET, the Quality of 
PHILADELPHIA, 


— Teas and Coffees 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO EMBALMING. ls as . 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— - —— and you wil coon cso this ofey wing 


Se errr ae, | AARNE co, | nMeS aeoeD 7H 
; 106 Wall St., New York. BEDPING, On receipt of two dollars en pounds of 


TEXAS LOAN AG ENCY. FURNITUR E, Ingram's Fine Blended Roasted Coffee will be 


sent free to any railroad station where the 5-cent 


PER CENT. CURTAINS, ETC. package stamp can be used. 


DEBENTURE BONDS William S. Ingram, 


Send for circular, just out. 1027 MARKET STREET, PORLADELPHIA. 31 N. Second St. Faindayate. Pa. 
119 S. Fourth Street, a Be tek ei 
Isaac Forsythe, "’ Siege pa 


BENJAMIN GREEN, ™ GIRARD Sun, Sisee e 
CARPETS. “mnnw TRUST CO. 


33 North Second Street, Executes Trusts, 
: Allows Interest on Deposits, 
All Floor Coverings Philadelphia Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Standard Goods. Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 
There are Many Arts EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
E WM. M, ELY, Treasurer. J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
and many Artists—our particular art is pretty NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
effects iu wall paper rs. 100 samples mailed for 


Scents. Prices, 5 to 50 cents a roll. MANAGERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRi JOHN B. GARRETT SAMUEL B. BROWN, 

A. L. DIAMENT & c0., 1624 Chestnut Street. . N. BURRO UGH ” WILLIAM H. JENKS, FRANCIS | GOWEN 
JOHN A. BROWN Jr., GEORGE TUCKER | BISPHAM, GEORGE ff. McFADDEM, 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, WILLIAM H. : Le TATNA 


For Dry Goods “BROAD - JOHN C. SIM 


—THE BEST PLACE Is— a ee 


Strawbridge & Clothiers PENN MUTUAL LIFE. INSURANCE C0. 


MARKET ) This Company furnishes ALL DesrrRaBLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT IwsURANCE 
EIGHTH - STREETS at actual Ner Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
FILBERT \ ' Sugptus of over Two and a HatF Miiuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 

sk AND INCONTESTABLE. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 


exclusively to The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
DRY GOODS INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
° TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
¥ . on Goods Trim. President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Ac 
The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- ry 8 WING Max Danes Depertanent, JOSEPH ASHBROOK : T t Officer, euary 


ULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. os TOWNSEND ; 


mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, nt Actuary, DAVID @. 


Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 


Ready-Made Dreses and Wraps, and everything | THE MORTGA@#ARDNIST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


that may be needed either for dress or house- a ™TH ae PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

sas . 7 This Company pan its bes. WRends at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 46 Com ny’s option after five yeu Pate. sper cent. per TS (free of State tax) pay- 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among = yanaually, ‘This Qempeny also: i : Seema ole by check. 


the largest to be found in the American market, Philp C.Garet, Parker Shortridge, T. om Thomas Williams, Jt John W. Biddle, 

. . vid Il isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, ~~ G. Coles Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
and the prices ere guaranteed to be uniformly | Fads B. Cape, Send, fl. Sheomaler, Charles Martshorea, Joho i, Henry Tatnall, 
as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. Jeseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 





